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BITBRATVRB. 


HAGAR. 
She fled, with one reproachful look 
On him who bade her go, 
And scarcely could the Patriarch brook 
That glance of voiceless woe ; 
In vain her quivering lips essay’d 
His mercy to implore, 
Silent the mandate she obey'd, 
And there was seen no more. 








The burning waste and lonely wild 
Received her as she went, 

Hopeless she clasp’d her fainting child, 
With thirst and sorrow spent. 

And in the wilderness so drear 
She rais’d her voice on high, 

And sent forth that heart-stricken prayer— 
“« Let me not see him die !” 


Her beautiful, her only boy, 
Her all of hope below ! 

So long his father’s pride and joy, 
And yet from him the blow! 

Alone she must bis head sustain, 
And watch his sinking breath, 

And on his bright brow mark the stain 
Of the destroyer, Death ! 


‘« Let me not see him die,” and lo! 
The messenger of peace: 

Once more her tears forget to flow, 
Once more her sorrows cease. 

Life, strength, and freedom now are given 
With mighty pewer, to one 

Who from his father’s roof was driven, 
And he—the outcast’s son. 


How often we like Hagar mourn, 
When some unlook’d for blight 
Drives us away, no more to turn 
To joys we fancied bright. 
Forced from our idols to retreat, 
And seek the Almighty’s care, 
Perchance we are sent forth to meet, 
A desert angel there ! 





SNATCHES OF SONG. 
BY MRS. C. BARON WILSON. 
Sighs are unavailing, 
Tears are also vain ; 
Lovers, unlike drooping flowers, 
Are not restor’d by rain: 
Maiden! leave the fickle youth, 
Grief will not bring back his truth! 


Words are idle breathing ! 
Could reproaches cure, 
Never men would faithless be, 
Never maids endure ; 
Woo not then the fickle youth, 
Coldness may restore his truth ! 
I 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OE NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—epitep sy “ soz.” 
CHAPTER XVII.—[ Continued from the last Albion. } 

MISS KNAG, AFTER DOATING CN KATE NICKLEBY FOR THREE WHOLE DAYS, 
MAKES UP HER MIND TO HATE MER FOR EVERMORE. THE CAUSES WHICH 
LEAD MISS KNAG TO PORM THAT RESOLUTION. 

There are many lives of much pain, hardship, and suffering, which, having 
no stirring interest for any but those who lead them, are disregarded by persons 


who do not want thought or feeling, but who pamper their compassion and need | 


high stimulants to rouse it. 


There are not a few among the disciples of charity who require in their yoca- | 


tion scarcely less excitement than the votaries of pleasure in theirs; and hence 
it is that diseased sympathy and compassion are every day expended on out-of-the- 
way objects, when only too many demands upon the legitimate exercise of the 
same virtues ina healthy state, are constantly without the sight and hearing of 
the most unobservant person alive. In short, charity must have its romance, as 
the novelist or playwright must have his. A thief in fustian is a vulgar charac- 
ter, scarcely to be thought of by persons of refinement; but dress him in green 


velvet, with a high-crowned hat, and change the scene of his operations from a! 


thickly-peopled city to a mountain road, and yeu shall find in him the very soul 
of poetry, and adventure. So it is with the one great cardinal virtue, which 
properly nourished and exercised, leads to, if it does not necessarily include, all 
the others. It must have its romance : and the less: of real hard struggling work- 
a-day life there is in that romance, the better. [ 


The life to which poor Kate Nickleby was devoted, in consequence of the un- | 


foreseen train of circumstances already devoloped in this narrative, was a hard 
one ; but lest the very dullness, unhealthy confinement, and bodily fatigue, which 
made up its sam and substanee, should deprive it of any interest with the mass 
of the charitable and sympathetic, I would rather keep Miss Nickleby herself in 
view just now, than chill them in the outset by a minute and lengthened descrip- 
tion of the establishment presided over by Madame Mantalini. 

‘ Well, now, indeed Madame Mantalivi,” said Miss Knag, as Kate was taking 
her weary way homewards on the first night of her noviciate ; “that Miss Nick- 
leby is a very creditable young person indeed—hem—upon my word, Madame 
Mantalini, it does very extraordinary credit even to your discrimination that you 
should have found sucha very excellent, very well-behaved, very—hem—very 
\nassuming young woman to assist in the fitting on. I have seensome young 
women when they had theopportunity of displaying before their betters, behave 
n such a—oh, dear—weil—but you're always 1ight Madame Mantalini, a'ways ; 
and as I very often tell the young ladies, how you do contrive to be always 
night, when so many people are so often wrong, is to me a mystery indeed.” 

“Beyond putting a very excelient client out of humour, Miss Nickleby has 
iot done anything very remarkable to-day—that I am aware of, at least,” said 
Madame Mantalini in reply 

‘Oh, dear!” said Miss Knag ; ‘ but you must allow a great deal for inexpe- 
rence, you know.” 

‘And youth?” inquired Madame. 

“Oh, I say nothing about that, Madame Mantalini,” replied Miss Knag, red- 
ung; “hecause if youth were any excuse, you wouldn’t have—”’ 

a Quite so good a forewoman as I have, 1 suppose,” sugcested Madame 

‘ Well, I never did know anybody like you, Madame Mantalini.”’ rejoined Miss 
Knag most complacently, “and that’s the fact, for you know what one’s 


going to say, before it has time to rise to one’s lips. Oh, very good ! Ha, ha, | 
ha!” 

‘‘ For myself,” observed Madame Mantalini, glancing with affected carelessness 
at her assistant, and lasghing heartily in her sleeve, “ I consider Miss Nickleby 
the most awkward girl I ever saw in my life.” , 

‘* Poor dear thing,” said Miss Knag, ‘it’s not her fault. If it was, we might 
hope to cure it; butas it’s her misfortune, Madame Mantalini, why really you 
| know, as the man said about the blind horse, we ought to respect it.” 
| «Her uncle told me she had been considered pretty,” remarked Madame 
| Mantalini. ‘*Ithink her one of the most ordinary girls I ever met with.” 
| ** Ordinary !” cried Miss Knag with a countenance beaming delight ; “ and 
/ awkward! Well; all lcan say is, Madame Mantalini, thatI quite love the 
poor girl; and that if she was twice as indifferent-looking, and twice as awk- 
| ward as she is, I should be only so much the more her friend, and that’s the 
| truth of it.” 

In fact Miss Knag had conceived an incipient affection for Kate Nickleby, 
after witnessing her failure that morning, and this short conversation with her 
superior increased the favourable prepossession to a most surprising extent ; 
which was the more remarkable, as when she first scanned that young lady's 

| face and figure, she had entertained certain inward misgivings that they would 
never agree.” ; 

“But now,” said Miss Knag, glancing at the reflection of herself in a mirror 
at no great distance, ‘‘I love her—I quite love her—I declare I do.” 

| Of such a highly disinterested quality was this devoted friendship, and so 
superior was it to the little weaknesses of flattery or ill-nature, that the kind heart- 
_ed Miss Knag candidly informed Kate Nickleby next day, that she saw she would 
| never do for the business, but that she need not give herself the slightest uneasi- 
ness on this account, for that she (Miss Knag) by increased exertions on her own 
part, would keep her as much as possible inthe back ground, and that all she 
would have to do would be to remain perfectly quiet before company, and to 
shrink from attracting notice by every means in her power. This last suggestion 
was so muchin accordance with the timid girl’s own feelings and wishes, that 
| she readily promised implicit reliance on the excellent spinster’s advice: without 
| questioning, or indeed bestowing a moment's reflection upon the motives that 
dictated it. 
| “I take quite a lively interest in you, my dear soul, upon my word,” said 
' Miss Knag; ‘‘a sister’s interest, actually. It’s the most singular circumstance 
| lever knew.” 

Undoubtedly it was singular, that if Miss Knag did feel a strong interest in 

Kate Nickleby, it should not rather have been the interest of a maiden aunt or 
| grandmother, that being the conclusion to which the difference in their respective 
ages would have naturally tended. But Miss Knag wore clothes of avery youth- 
ful pattern, and perhaps her feelings took the same shape. 

** Bless you!”’ said Miss Knag, bestowing a kiss upon Kate at the conclusion 
| of the second day’s.work, ‘“* how very awkward you have been all day.” 

, “<I fear your kind and open communication, which has rendered me more pain- 
fully conscious of my own defects, has not improved me,” sighed Kate 

| ‘No, no, I dare say not,” rejoined Miss Knag, in a most uncommon flow of 
good humour. ‘But how much better that you should «now it at first, and so 

| be able to go on straight and comfortable. Which way are you walking, my 

| love?” 

| «Towards the city,”’ replied Kate. 

‘The city,” cried Miss Knag, regarding herself with great favour in the glass 
| as she tied her bonnet. ‘Goodness gracious me! now do you really live in the 
| city?” 
| ‘Is it so very unusual for anybody to live there?” asked Kate, half smiling. 

“T couldn’t have believed it possible that any young woman couid have lived 
| there under any circumstances whatever, for three days together,’’ replied Miss 
| Knag. 
|  * Reduced—I should say poor people,” answered Kate, correcting herself has- 

tily, for she wasafraid of appearing proud, ** must live where they can.” 

“Ah! very true, so they must; very proper indeed!" rejoined Miss Knag 
with that sort of half sigh, which accompanied by two or three slight nods of 
the head, is pity’s small change in general society ; ‘‘ and that’s what I very often 


cause his capital was all out at interest, and he was very busy making his fortune, 
but that he didn’t forget you were his god-daughter, and he should take it very 
unkind if we didn’t buy you a silver coral and put it down to his old account— 
dear me, yes, my dear, how stupid you are! and spoke so affectionately of the 
old port. wine that he used to drink a bottle and a half of every time he came. 
You must remember, Kate?” 

‘Yes, yes, mama; what of him?” 

“Why that Mr. Watkins, my dear,” said Mrs. Nickleby slowly, as if she 
were making a tremendous effort to recollect something of paramount import- 
ance; ‘‘that Mr. Watkins—he wasn’t any relation, Miss Knag will understand, 
to the Watkins who kept the Old Boar in the village ; but by the by, I don’t re- 
member whether it was the Old Boar or the George the Fourth, but it was one 
of the two, I know, and it’s much the same—that Mr. Watkins said, when you 
were only two years and a half old, that you were one of the most astonishing 
children he ever saw. He did indeed, Miss Knag, and he wasn’t at all fond of 
children, and couldn’t have had the slightest motive for duing it. I know it was 
he who said so, because I recollect, as well as if it was only yesterday, his bor- 
rowing twenty pounds of her poor dear papa, the very moment afterwards.” 

Having quoted this extraerdinary and most disinterested testimony to he 
daughter's exeellence, Mrs. Nickleby stopped to breathe; and Miss Knag, find- 
ing that the disceurse was turning upon family greatness, lost no time in‘striking 
in with a small reminiscence on her own account. 

‘* Don’t talk of lending money, Mrs Nickleby,” said Miss Knag, “or you'll 
drive me crazy, perfectly crazy. My mamma—hem—was the most lovely and 
beautiful creature, with the most striking and exquisite—hem—the most exquisite 
nose that ever was put upon a human face, I do believe,gMrs. Nickleby (here 
Miss Knag rubbed her own nose sympathetically); the most delightful and as- 
complished worian, perhaps, that ever was seen ; but she had that one failing of 


sands of pounds, all our little fortunes, and what’s more, Mrs. Nickleby, I don’t 
think, if we were to live till—till—hem—till the very end of time, that we 
should ever get them back again. I don't indeed.” 

After concluding this effort of invention without being interrupted, Miss Knag 
fell into many more recollections, no less interesting than true, the full tide of 
which Mrs. Nickleby in vain attempting to stem, at length sailed smoothly down, 
by adding an under-current of her own recollections ; and so both ladies went on 
talking together in perfect contentment: the only difference between them being, 
that whereas Miss Knag addressed herself to Kate, and talked very loud, Mrs. 
Nickleby kept on in one unbroken monotonous.flow, perfectly satisfied to be 
talking, and caring very little whether anybody listened or not. 

In this manijer they walked on very amicably until they arrived at Miss Knag’s 
brother's, who was an ornamental stationer and small circulating library keeper, ih 
a by-street off Tottenham Court Road, and who let out by the day, week, month, 
or year, the newest old novels, whereof the titles were displayed*i# pen-ahd-ink 
characters on @ sheet cf pasteboard, swinging at his door-post.“ As Miss Knag 
happened at the moment to be in the middle of an account of her twenty-second 
offer from a gentleman of large property, she insisted upon their all going in to 
supper together ; and in they went. 

‘Don't go away, Mortimer,” said Miss Knag as they entered the shop. “ It’s 
only one of our young ladies and her mother. Mrs. and Miss Nickleby.” 

‘*Oh, indeed!” said Mr. Mortimer Knag. ‘“ Ah!” 

Having given utterance to these ejaculations with a very profound and thought- 
ful air, Mr. Knag slowly snuffed two kitchen candles on the counter and two 
more in the window, and then snuffed himself from a box in his waistcoat pocket. 

There was something very impressive in the ghostly air with which all this was 
done, and as Mr. Knag was a tall lank gentleman of solemn features, wearing 
spectacles, and garnished with much less hair than a gentleman bordering on forty 
or thereabouts usually boasts, Mrs. Nickleby whispered her daughter that she 
thought he must be literary. 


‘ Past ten,” said Mr. Knag, consulting his watch. ‘“ Thomas, close the ware- 
house ” 


Thomas was a boy nearly half as tall as a shutter, and the warehouse was 2 
shop about the size of three hackney coaches. 














tell iny brother, when our servants go away ill one after another, and he thinks 
the back kitchen’s rather too damp for ‘em to sleep in. These sort of people, I | 
tell him, are glad to sleep anywhere! Heaven suits the back to the burden. | 
What a nice thing it is to think that it should be so, isn’t it ?” 
“Very,” replied Kate, turning away. 
| ‘I'll walk with you part of the way, my dear,” said Miss Knag, “ for you must 
go very near our house; and as it’s quite dark, and our last servant went to the | 


hospital a week ago, with Saint Anthony’s fire in her face, I shall be glad of your 
company.” 





Kate would willingly have excused herself from this flattering companionship, 
but Miss Knag having adjusted her bonnet te her entire satisfaction, took her arm | 
with an air which plainly showed now much she felt the compliment she was con- 
ferring, and they were in the street before she could say another word. 

**] fear,’’ said Kate, hesitating, 
for me.” 
‘** You needn't make the least apology,my dear,” said Miss Knag, smiling sweet- 
ly as she spoke; ‘I dare say she isa very respectable old person, and | shall be 

quite—hem—quite pleased to know her.” 

As poor Mrs. Nickleby was cooling—not her heels alone, but her limbs gene- | 
rally at the street corner, Kate had no alternative but to make her known to 
Miss Knag, who, doing the last new carriage customer at second-hand, ac- 
knowledged the introduction with condescending politeness. The three then 


walked away arm in arm, with Miss Knag in the middle, in a special state of amia- 
bility. 


“that mama—my mother, I mean—is wait- | 


“TI have taken such a fancy to your daughter, Mrs. Nickleby, you can’t 
think,”’ said Miss Knag, alter she had proceeded a little distance in dignified | 
silence. 

* [ am delighted to hear it,’’ said Mrs. Nickleby; ‘‘though it is noihing new 
to me, that even strangers should like Kate.” 

“Hem!” cried Miss Knag 

“You will like he: better when you know how good she is,’’ said Mrs. Nickle- 
by. ‘It is a great blessing to me in my misfortunes to have a child, who knows 
neither pride or vanity, and whose bringitig-up might very well have excused 
a little of both at first. You don’t know what it is to lose.a husband, Miss 
Knag.” 

As Miss Knag had never yet known what it was to gain one, it followed very 
nearly as a matter of course that she didn’t know what it was to lose ene, so she 
said in some haste, ‘‘ No, indeed I don’t,” and said it with an air intended to sig- 
nify that ehe should like to catch herself marrying anybody—no, no, she knew 
better than that 

_“*Kate has improved even in this little time, I have no doubt,” said Mrs. 
Nickleby, glancing proudly at her daughter. 

‘Oh! of course,” said Miss Knag. 

** And will improve still more,” added Mrs. Nickleby. 

‘* That she will, Ill be bound,” replied Miss Knag, squeezing Kate's arm in her 


| 
own, to point the joke 


‘She always was clever,” said Mrs. Nickleby, brightening up, “‘ always, from | 
a baby. [I recollect when she was only two years and a half old, thata gentle- | 
man who used to visit very much at our house—Mr. Watkins, you know, Kate, 
my dear, that your poor papa went bail for, who afterwards ran away to the United 
States, and sent us a pair of snaw shoes, with such an affectionate letter that 1 
made your poor dear father cry for a week. You remember the letter, in which 
he said that he was very sorry he couldn't repay the fifty pounds just then, be- | 


““Ah!"’ said Mr. Knag once more, heaving a deep sigh as he restored to its 
parent shelf the book he had been reading. ‘* Well—yes—I believe supper is 
ready, sister.” 


With another sigh Mr. Knag took up the kitchen candles from the counter, 


| and preceded the ladies with mournful steps to a back parlour, where a char- 


woman, employed in the absence of the sick servant, and remunerated with cer- 
tain eighteenpences to be deducted from her wages due, was putting the supper 
out.” 

‘‘Mrs. Blockson,”’ said Miss Knag, reproachfully, “ how very often I have 
begged you not to come in the room with your bonnet on.” 

**[ can’t help it, Miss Knag,” said the char-woman, bridling up upon the 
shortest notice. ‘‘ There’s been a deal o’ cleaning to de in this house, and if 


| you don't like it, I must trouble you to look out for somebody else, for it don’t 


hardly pay me, and that’s the truth, if I was to be hung this minute.” 


‘**] don’t want any remarks, if you please,” said Miss Knag, with a strong em- 
phasis on the personal pronoun. “Is there any fire down stairs for some hot 
wa'er presently?” 

‘« No there is not, indeed, Miss Knag,” replied the substitute ; “‘ and so I won't 
tell you no stories about it.” 

‘‘ Then why isn’t there?’ said Miss Knag. 

‘Because there an’t no coals left out, and if I could make coals I would, but 
as I can’t 1 won't, and so | make bold to tell you Mem,” replied Mrs. Blockson. 

“Will you hold your tongue—female?” said Mr. Mortimer Knag, plunging 


| violently into this dialogue. 


** By your leave, Mr. Knag,’’ retorted the char-woman, turning sharp round.— 
“I’m only too glad not to speak in this house, excepting when and where I’m 
spoke to, Sir; and with regard to being a female, Sir, 1 should wish to know 
what you considered yourself ¢”’ 

‘A miserable wretch,” exclaimed Mr. Knag, striking his forehead. ‘‘ A mi- 
serable wretch.” 

“I'm very glad to find that you don’t call yeurself out of your name, Sir,” 
said Mrs. Blockson; “and as I had two twin children the day before yesterday 
was only seven weeks, and my little Charley fell down a aify and put his elber 
out last Monday, I shall take it as a favior if you'll send nine shillings for one 
week’s work to my house, afore the clock strikes ten to-morrow.” 

With these parting words the good woman quitted the room with great ease of 
manner, leaving the door wide open, while Mr. Knag, at the same moment, flung 
bimself into the “ warehouse,” and groaned aloud 

‘What is the matter with that gentleman, pray’” inquired Mrs. Nickleby, 
greatly disturbed by the sound 

‘Is be ill!” inquired Kate, really alarmed 

‘‘Hush!” replied Miss Knag; “a most melancholy history. He was once 
most devotedly attached—hem—to Madame Mantalini.’ 

‘* Bless me '”’ exclaimed Mrs. Nickleby. 

“Yes,” continued Miss Knag, “and received great encouragement tvo, and 
confidently hoped to marry her. He has a most romantic heart, Mrs. Nickleby, 


1s indeed—hem—as indeed all our family have, and the disappointment was a 
ireadful blow. He is a wonderfully accomplished man—most extraordinarily 
accomplished—reads—hem—reads every novel that comes out; I mean every 
novel that—hem—that has any fashion in it, of course. The fact is that he 
did find 30 much in the books he read applicable to his own misfortunes, and did 


find himself so much like the heroes—because of course he is consciovs of his 


own superiority, as we allare, and very naturally—that he took to scorning 
{ b ) 


lending money, and carried it to such an extent that she leat—hem—oh! thou- . 
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everything, and became a genius ; andI am quite sure that he is at this very pre- 
sent moment writing another book.” 

“ Another book!” repeated Kate, finding that a pause was left for somebody 
to say something. 

« Yes,” said Miss Knag, nodding in great triumph ; “another book, in three 
wolumes post octavo. Of course it is a great advantage to him in all his little 
fashionable descriptions to have the benefit of my—bem—of my experience, be- 
cause of course few authors who write about such things can have such oppor- 
tunities of knowing them as I have. He's so wrapped up in high life, that the 
least allusion to business or worldly matters—like that woman just now for in- 
stance—quite distracts him; but, as I often say, I think his disappointment a 
great thing for him, because if he hadn't been disappointed he couldn't have writ- 
ten about blighted hopes and all that ; and the fact is if it hadn’t happened as it 
has, I don’t believe his genius would have ever come out at all. 

How much more communicative Miss Knag might have become under more 
favourable circumstances it is impossible to divine, but as the gloomy one was 
within ear-shot and the fire wanted making up, her disclosures stopped here. To 
judge from all appearances, and the difficulty of making the water warm, the last 
servant could not have been much accustomed to any other fire than St. An- 
thony’s ; but a little brandy and water was made at last, and the guests, having 
been previously regaled with a cold leg of mutton and bread and cheese, soon 
afterwards took leave ; Kate amusing herself all the way home with the recol- 
lection of her last glimpse of Mr. Mortimer Knag, deeply abstracted in the shop, 
and Mrs. Nickleby by debating within herself whether the dress-making firm 
would ultimately become “ Mantalini, Knag, and Nickleby,’ or ‘ Mantalini, 
Nickleby, and Knag.” 

At this high point, Miss Knag’s friendship remained for three whole days, 
much to the wonderment of Madame Mantalini’s young ladies, who had never 
beheld such constancy in that quarter before, but on the fourth it received a 
check no less violent than sudden, which thus occurred. 

It happened that an old lord of great family, who was going to marry a young 
liady of no family in particular, came with the young lady, and the young lady’s 
sister, to witness the ceremony of trying on two nuptial bonnets which had been 
ordered the day before ; and Madame Mantalini announcing the fact in a shrill 
treble through the speaking-pipe, which communicated with the work-room, 
Miss Knag darted hastily up stairs with a bonnet in each hand, and presented 
herself in the show-room in a charming state of palpitation, intended to demon- 
strate ber enthusiasm in the cause. The bonnets were no sooner fairly on, than 
Miss Knag and Madame Manialini fell into convulsions of admiration. 

“* A most elegant appearance,” said Madame Mantalini. 

“ T never saw anything so exquisite in all my life,’ said Miss Knag. 

Now the old lord, who was a very old lord, said nothing, but mumbled and 
chuckled in a state of great delight, no less with the nuptial bonnets and their 
wearers, than with his own address in getting such a fine woman for his wife ; 
and the young lady, who was a very lively young lady, seeing the old lord in this 
rapturous condition, chased the old lord behind a cheval-glass, and then and there 
kissed him, while Madame Mantalini and the other young lady looked discreetly 
another way. 

Bat pending the salutation, Miss Knag, who was tinged with curiosity, stepped 
accidentally behind the glass, and encountered the lively young lady's eye just at 
the very moment when she kissed the old lord ; upon which the young lady in a 
pewting manner murmured something about ‘‘an old thing,” and ‘“ great imper- 
tinence,”, and finished by darting a look of displeasure at Miss Knag and smiling 
contemptuously. 

** Madame Mantalini,” said the young lady. 

“*Ma’am,”’ said Madame Mantalini. 

«Pray have up that pretty young creature we saw yesterday.”’ 

** Oh yes, do,” said the sister. 

“Of all things in tie world, Madame Mantalini,” said the lord’s intended, 
throwing herself languidly on a sofa, ‘‘ 1 hate being waited upon by frights or el- 
derly persons. Let me always see that young creature, I beg, whenever I 
come.” 

** By all means,” said the old lord; 
means.” 

«« Everybody is talking about her,” said the young lady, in the same careless 
manner; ‘‘and my lord, being a great admirer of beauty, must positively see 
her.” 

“She ts universally admired,” replied Madame Mantalini. 
up Miss Nickleby. You needn't return.” 

“T beg your pardon, Madame Mantalini, what did you say last!’’ asked Miss 
Knag, trembling. 

** You needn't return,” repeated the superior sharply. Miss Knag vanished 
without another word, and in al] reasonable time was replaced by Kate, who took 
off the new bonnets and put on the old ones: blushing very much to find that 
the old lord and the two young ladies were staring her out of countenance all the 
time. 

«*Why, how you colour, child!" said the lord’s chosen bride. 

“She is not quite so accustomed to her business as she will be in a week or 
two,” interposed Madame Mantalini with a gracious smile. 

«1 am afraid you have been giving her some of your wicked looks, my lord,” 
said the intended. 

“ No, no, no,” replied the old lord, “no, no, I’m going to be married and lead 
a new life. Ha, ha, ha! a new life, a new life! ha, ha, ha!” 


‘‘the lovely young creature, by all 


“ Miss Knag, send 


It was a satisfactory thing to hear that the old gentleman was going to leada 
new life, for it was pretty evident that his old one would not last him much lon- 
ger. The mere exertion of protracted chuckling reduced him to a fearful ebb of 
coughing and gasping, and it was some minutes before he could fiad breath to re- 
mark that the girl was too pretty for a milliner. 

«J hope you don't think good looks a disqualification for the business, my 
lord,” said Madame Mantalini, simpering. 

“ Not by any means,” replied the old lord, “‘or you would have left it long 
ago.” 

“You naughty creature !"’ said the lively lady, poking the peer with her para- 
sol; “I won’t have you talk so. How dare you?” 

This playful inquiry was accompanied with another poke and another, and then 
the old lord caught the parasol, and wouldn’t give it up again, which induced the 
other lady to come to the rescue, and some very pretty sportiveness ensued. 

«* You will see that those littie alterations are made, Madame Mantalini,”’ said 
the lady. ‘‘ Nay, my lord, you positively shall go first; I wouldn’t leave you 
behind with that pretty girl, not for half a second. I know you too well. Jane, 
sny dear, let him go first, and we shall be quite sure of him.’ 

The old lord, evidently much flattered by this suspicion, bestowed a grotesque 
leer upon Kate as he passed, and receiving another tap with the parasol for his 
wickedness, tottered down stairs to the door, where his sprightly body wast hoist- 
ed into the carriage by two stout footmen. 

“Foh!’’ said Madame Mantalini, “ how he ever gets into a carriage without 
thinking of a hearse, J cau't think. There, take the things away, my dear, take 
them away.” 

Kate, who had remained during the whole scene with her eyes modestly fixed 
«upon the ground, was only too happy to avail herself of the permission to retire, 
and hastened joyfully down stairs to Miss Knag’s dominion. 

The circumstances of the little kingdom had greatly changed, however, during 
the short period of her absence. In place of Miss Knag being stationed in her 
accustomed seat, preserving all the dignity and greatness of Madame Mantalini’s 
representative, that worthy soul was reposing on a large box, bathed in tears, 
while three or four of the young ladies in close attendance upon her, together 
with the presence of hartshorn, vinegar, and other restoratives, would have borne 
aiaple testimony, even without the derangement of the head-dress and front row 
of curls, to her having fainted desperately. 

“ Bless me!” said Kate, stepping hastily forward, ‘‘ What is the matter?” 

This inquiry produced in Miss Knag violent symptoms of a relapse; and se- 
weral young ladies, darting angry looks at Kate, applied more vinegar and harts- 
horn, and said it was ‘a shame.” 

“What is a shame !"’ demanded Kate. What has 
happened? tell me.” 

“ Matter!” cried Miss Knag, coming all at once bolt upright, to the great con- 
sternation of the assembled maidens; “ Matter! Fie upon you, you nasty crea- 
ture !” 

“ Gracious !” cried Kate, almost paralysed by the violence with which the ad- 
jeetive had been jerked out from between Miss Knag’s closed teeth; “have J 
offended yout” 

«« You offended me!" retorted Miss Knag, “ You! a chit, a child, an upstart 
nobody! Oh, indeed! Ha, ha!” 

Now, it was evident as Miss Knag laughed, that something struck her as being 
exceedingly funny, and as the young ladies took their tone from Miss Knag—she 
being the chief—they all got up a laugh without a moment's delay, and nodded 
their heads a little, and smiled sarcastically to each other, as much as to say, how 
very good that was. 

“ Here she is,” continued Miss Knag, getting off the box, and introducing Kate 
with much ceremony and many low curtseys to the delighted throng; “here she 
is—everybody is talking about her—the belle, ladies—the beauty, the—oh, you 
bold-faced thing !” 

At this crisis Miss Knag was unable to repress a virtuous shudder, which im- 
mediately communicated itself to all the young ladies, after which Miss Knag 
laughed, and after that, cried. 

“ For fifteen years,” exclaimed Miss Knag, sobbing in a most affecting man- 
mer, “‘ for fifteen years I have been the credit and ornament of this room and the 
one up-stairs. Thank God,” said Miss Knag, stamping first her right foot and 
then her left with remarkable energy, “I have never in all that time, till now, 


“ What is the matter? 
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been exposed to the arts, the vile arts of acreature, who disgraces us all with 
her proceedings, and makes proper people blush for themselves. But I feei it, I 
do feel it, although I am disgusted.” ‘ ° 

Miss Knag here relapsed into softness, and the young ladies renewing their at- 
tentions, murmured that she ought to be superior to such things, and that for 
their parts they despised them, and considered them beneath their notice; In 
witness whereof they called out more emphatically than before that it was a 
shame, and that they felt so angry, they did, they hardly knew what to do with 
themselves. 

“Have I lived to this day to be called a fright!” cried Miss Knag, suddenly 
becoming convulsive, and making an effort to tear her front off. 

“Oh, no, no,”’ replied the chorus, “ pray don’t say 80 ; don’t, now.” 

“Have I deserved to be called an elderly person?” screamed Miss Knag, 
wrestling with the supernumeraries. 

“« Don’t think of such things, dear,” answered the chorus. 

“] bate her,” cried Miss Knag ; ‘I detest and hate her. Never let her speak 
to me again; never let anybody who is a friend of mine speak to her; a slut, a 
hussy, an impudent artful hussy!” Having denounced the object of her wrath 
in these terms, Miss Knag screamed once, hiccupped thrice, and gurgled in her 
throat several times : slumbered, shivered, woke, came to, composed her head- 
dress, and declared herself quite well again. : 

Poor Kate had regarded these proceedings at first in perfect bewilderment. 
She had then turned red and pale by turns, and once or twice essayed to speak ; 
but as the true motives of this altered behaviour developed themselves, she re- 
tired a few paces, and looked calmly on without deigning a reply. But although 
she walked proudly to her seat, and turned her back upon the group of little sa- 
tellites whe clustered round their ruling planet in the remotest corner of the room, 
she gave way in secret to some such bitter tears as would have gladdened Miss 
Knag’s inmost soul if she could have seen them fall.—[ To be continued. } 





THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. XVIII. 
[Continued from: a former number of the Albion.) 

To aman who has been subjected from his earliest days, if not to the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune in a pecuniary point of view, at least to the vagaries of fate in 
every other, and who has lived for many—if not very many—years amidst the 
fluctuations of hope and anxiety, the arrival of the post is unyuestionably the 
most exciting event of the day. A thousand apprehensions are conjured up, 
a thousand feelings called into action, by the sight of his letters; indeed, at 
least, such is the effect of their appearance upon me that, within one day’s 
reach of London, I look upon Monday as a season of delightful and undisturba- 
ble repose. 

If this was my ordinary state of mind, it does not seem very strange that, upen 
the particular morning on which I expected a line from my kind-hearted old 
friend Nubley announcing the time at which we might expect him, or perhaps 
conveying some further intelligence of his proceedings, or perhaps announ- 
cing his return, upon which much at all events depended, and from which 
more perhaps than was generally anticipated by others might probably result, I 
should be somewhat violently excited. I was up before the post arrived in Bliss- 
fold in order to wait and watch its arrival. I paced first the hall, and then the 
gravel sweep up to the hall-door, resolved to get the earliest intelligence by in- 
tercepting the boy withthe bag, of which since certain discoveries had been 
made I had kept the key; and as I walked up and down I felt an aching, sinking 
feeling at my heart, more painful than I had ever felt before, and which proved to 
me how much interest I took—as naturally I might—in the expected intelligence 
for which I so earnest!y hoped, and yet so seriously dreaded. 

How minutes turn to hours, and hours to days—ay, and days to years—while 
the mind is thus employed ! how every sound that breaks upon the ear seems to 
take the tone and character of that which we long to hear! and oh! what athou- 
sand thoughts flitted through my mind, fleeting and fading, as to the probabilities 
—the possibilities of Nubley’s success even yet in restoring me to the affection 
of a brother whose love I never had deserved to lose. 

The church clock struck nine—never was the mail so late before—it must 
have been overturned—robbed—or, which would at the moment have affected 
me, with all my sympathy and humanity, even more than either, the mail itself 
was all right and there was no letter for me; still, said [ to myself, I will notgive 
up my watch, I will persevere ; and so I did, till the chimes informed me that it 
was then half-past nine. 

And, by the way, the chimes at Blissfold, which were particularly harmonious, 
and upon which the inhabitants particularly piqued themselves, appeared to me 





to be of a most singular and somewhat perilous order as to their construction 
and arrangement; for the Sundays they were so managed that they gave us 
psalm-tunes for the quarters, and halves, and three-quarters of hours, but during 
the week they varied extremely from that orthodox style of harmony. On Men- 
days they played ‘‘Charley over the water;"’ on Tuesdays that favourite air 
from *“* The Beggar's Opera,” ‘I’m ina ship onthe ocean toss’d;”” on Wednes- 
days ‘* Nancy Dawson ;’’ on Thursdays “ Rule Britannia ;”’ and so on for the 
other days: and it certainly appeared to me somewhat more curious than agreea- 
ble as a coincidence that, when we were entering the churchyard on the funeral of 
Gunpowder Tom (as Wells always called him), these melodious carillons should 
strike up, as if at the particular moment for the particular purpose, another of 





the popular airs from Gay's travestie— 


‘Tf thus much bolder a man can die 

With brandy--” 
which really happened; and, even now, ‘I’m like a ship on the ocean toss’d,” 
sounded somewhat apposite: nevertheless, however well the air might accord 
with my circumstances, I could find no peal to chime in with my feelings, and 
when the clock struck ten I came to the resolution that | was doomed, if not to 
disappointment, at least to a day of suspense, and walked despondingly into the 
breakfast-parlour, when the first object that met my eyes, lying on the table, was 
the letter bag itself, which, it appears, had arrived at the usual time, but nobody 
had imagined that I should care enough about an event which happened in the 
house seven times in every week to desire to be called in from my walk to open 
it, and so I was left to perambulate. ‘* The boy never came by the lodge ”— 
‘always came across the fields,” and so on; and there had I been fuming and 
fidgeting myself for one hour and a half through the tender solicitude of the ser- 
vants, who were too delicate to disturb me in my promenade up and down a 
gravel drive between two hedges of evergreens. - 

I was vexed and cross, and 1 might have said—I will not write it—suffice it 
to say it was quite enough to have convicted me in a five-shilling penalty before 
my reverend father-in-law in his magisterial capacity. The storm, however, 
soon blew over, and, with a hand trembling more from anxiety than anger, I open- 
ed my Pandora’s box. There were several letters, the writers of whom I knew 
by their calligraphy, and one or two which at any other time might have inter- 
ested me, but the one—single—(there I am wrong, for it was double) letter for 
which my eyes eagerly searched was, when seen, the only one upon which I 
pounced with eagerness and almost agony. It was the one I so much dreaded, 
yet so much desired. 


I broke the sea! and read :— 


‘Bath, Monday. 

“‘ Dear Gilbert,—Strange thiegs have happened. One of the letters which 
you forwarded to me, as I requested, contained some thundering news for Cuth- 
bert—which I cannot tell you, because it probably might involve the reputation of 
other people. I may, however, say it is likely to prolong my stay here; it will 
take time to explain the particulars to your poor rickety brother, who seems to 
me very likely to be killed with Mother Brandyball’s kindness: as for the sin- 
cerity of her devotion to him time will show that, and, rely upon it, I will not 
quit him without assuring myself that she is a very different sort of person from 
what I think, or opening his eyes to her character as I take it to be. Ihave not 
written to Mrs. N. because you can teii her of my stopping here, which will save 
| double postage, and also spare her the trouble of reading a letter, which to apur- 

blind beauty who is above wearing spectacles, is no joke. 

‘Give my love to your wife, and remember me to Jane, who is a jewel com- 
pared with her sister. I think, if I am not mistaken, I shall be able to make you 
stare before you are three days older. I'll do my best. 

** Yours truly, 














N. Nustier.” 


The perusal of this letter puzzled me exceedingly ; I could (to use a collo- 
quial) make neither head nor tail of it. How could he surprize me !—what in 
the world connected with the affair could surprise me! Still I could not help 
seeing that something upon which he relied as likely to be of service to us de- 
tained him at Bath. Gratified by finding another straw to catch at, I resolved to 
live upon hope, and give my wife and father-in-law the benefit of a perusal of the 
old gentleman’s letter. Considering the allusions made to Mrs. Nubley's imper- 
fect vision and resolute abjuration of assistance, I thought it wiser merely to con- 
vey his excuses for not writing, verbally. 

** Lauk, Mr. Gurney,” screamed Mrs. Nubley, ‘‘ What aman you are! I be- 
| lieve Nubley is ashamed of writing—he—he—he !—he ie such a giddy goose 

— he once gets away from me—there’s no getting him back—he—he— 
e! ” 

‘“* The idea of poor old Mr. Nubley being likened to a giddy goose was nearly 

too much for my gravity. 


“Ob,” said Harriet, speaking graciously, in order to conceal or rather justify a 
| smile,—“‘he will be quite safe.” 


“ Lauk, I don't know, dear,” said Mrs. N., “I don't think a young lady’s 


boarding school is a safe place for a very susceptible gentleman—he—he—he !— 
you don’t know my dear Nub.” 


The fact is, that thirty or forty years before, Mrs. Nubley had begun to be 











exceedingly jealous of her dear Nubley, and, although he had growm far beyond 
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the reach even of a suspicion of infidelity to his excellent spouse—she had gone 
on during the whole period, day after day, continuing her doubts and uncertain- 
ties, wholly unconscious of the march of Time or the effects of his incessant 
attentions to both herself and her feeble mate. 
‘« Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” 

and I confess that I derived, at least, a strong negative satisfaction from the old 
gentleman’s letter. It was clear that something had occurred to strengthen the 
probability, or at least the possibilty, of rescuing Cuthbert from the trammels 
of his hypocritical tyrant ; and, upon re-reading the welcome epistle—especially 
the passage in which Nubley declined enlightening me further at the moment, 
lest he should “ involve the reputation of other people —I could not help fancy- 
ing that he might have receivedsuch information regarding the lady as he con- 
sidered likely to open my poor infatuated brother's eyes to the real character of 
the present arbitress of his fate. Something, it was clear, had occurred—and 
for the first time almost in my life I was feverishly anxions of the arrival of the 
next day’s post, which might relieve me from my present state of suspense. 

Upon a further examination of my morning's letters, I found one from an old 

friend of whom I had heard nothing since we last parted, and of whom I never 
expected to hear what his epistle communicated. My correspondent was Daly ; 
and, although a very little time had elapsed since his visit to Blissfold, a most 
extraordinary change had taken place in his pursuits, prospects, and principles - 
indeed, knowing the turn of his mind, and his affection for fuo, I could scarcely 
make up my mind whether he were in jest or in earnest in his communication 
One fact he had ascertained, that he was a widower—the fair, frail, fickle object 
of my early devotion was no more. She died in Ireland, whence she never re- 
turned after her separation from her husband ; but, in addition to this intelligence, 
Daly permitted me to understand that he was not likely long to remain in a state 
of sorrowing singleness ; he more than hinted that his second marriage would 
be more advantageous in a pecuniary point of view than his first; but neither 
mentioned the name, age, or circumstances of the lady, indeed there was a 
strange precision in his style of writing, and a mysterious solemnity in his hints 
and suggestions, which (as 1 presumed he meant they should do) puzzled me 
exceedingly ; and the most puzzling part of his allusions were those in which, 
speaking of himself, he said he was thankful to Providence for the great change 
which a short time had worked in him, and that—sinner as he had been—he 
now trusted he had obtained a true sense of his own weakness, and that he should 
improve the opportunity which had been afforded him in so blessed a manner, of 
knowing his own unworthiness. 
Reading a man’s letter is a very different thing from listening to his conversa- 
tion. Upon paper, the same words which, if delivered viva voce, might be either 
serious or ironical, according to the tone and look and manner of the speaker, 
go for no more than they literally express ; and when I found my volatile friend 
dealing in language such as [ never had heard him employ, I was at a loss to 
comprehend what he really meant ; and most assuredly, if I had set myself to 
guessing for a week, I never should have hit upon the real state of the case. [ 
was, however, spared the trouble of long consideration by the unexpected arri- 
val at Ashmead, at an early period of the day, of no less a personage than my 
old, worthy, and omniscient friend, Hull. 

His appearance, so wholly unlooked for, startied while it pleased me. His 
kindness and hospitality in my earlier days had made a due impression upon me, 
and I never ceased to esteem him—but, knowing the activity of his movements, 
and his inextinguishable anxiety to be the expounder and explainer of everything 
of every sort that happened to be going on, I could not help associating in my 
mind his zmpromptu visit with some yet unknown circumstance connected with 
my own affairs which he had thought of sufficient importance to justify a jour- 
ney of seventy miles in order to communicate it. 





Never did I see such an evergreen—or ever-red—as my worthy friend; as for 
time or age, they had no more effect upon him than an April shower would have 
upon Portland stone; nay, even the powder which, when I first knew him, 
whitened his hair, had been discarded, and the natural colour of his curls shone 
in all its pristine brownness—still, when he approached me, I felt more and 
more convinced that the mere pleasure of a visit to me did not altogether con- 
stitute its object. 

‘* My dear friend,” said Hull, eyeing me through his glass—‘‘ why, what a 
fellow you are !—how well you are looking !—what a paradise you have got !— 
often have promised myself to come—heard much about it—eh—a certain friend 
of yours told me—but—pooh ! pooh !—all stuff and nonsense—you know what 
I mean—eh !—Daly—all that—but never gave me a notion—splendid—magnifi- 
cent—why, my dear friend—Stowe or Blenheim are nothing to it !”’ 


‘“* The cabin is convenient,” said I; but, with a pang which went to my heart, 
when I thought how frail my tenure of it was. 
**Cabin—pooh ! pooh !—don’t tell me—and Mrs. G.—eh?” said Hull, his 


large blue eyes twinkling with au expression of mingled interest and waggery— 
‘**eh t—never saw her—beautiful woman—child surprising creature—eh'—come, 
come, no joke, [ happen to know—lovely boy—eh !—don’t tell me—how is her 
father?” 

** Quite ‘well,”’ said I ; “‘ but is he an acquaintance af yours '” 

“ Acquaintance !”’ said Hull; ‘‘my dear Sir, I have known him these forty 
years. His father was curate of Crumpleby, in Cheshire, where my great 
aunt was born. Pooh! pooh !—I have a little property in the North—go there 
every year—vanish—abscond, and am absent—I happen to know all hissrela- 
tions.”’ 

“T am sure he will be delighted to renew his acquaintance with you,” said I 

“My dear friend,” said Hull, “I don’t know him. WhenI say I know him, 
I speak of his connexions ; bet I know he is an excellent fellow—ay, and a re- 
markable good scholar. Did he ever tell you the story of his wedding day and 
the soldiers’ He !—he!—he!” 

Whereupon I stared, and Hull stuck his thumb into my ribs to make “ assu- 
rance double sure,’ and I again received the most certain conviction that my 
omniscient friend was—what some horrible infidels sometimes doubted—always 
correct in his facts, and authentic in his histories. 

** You will meet Wells at dinner,” said J. 

‘* My dear friend, I can’t stop to dine,” saidHull. ‘ Iam off to Portsmouth, 


where we last met, on most particular business—most particular; and you know 
what itis about.” 


“T!” said 1; “ indeed, no.” 

* Pooh! pooh !’’ said Hull; “ don’t tell me—you know everything—eh *” 

‘*Upon my word | do not,” said I in return. 

‘“* What !”’ exclaimed my friend, growing almost blue with excitement, ‘no 
know !—You don’t mean to say you don’t know! I'm going to Mr. Dingy- 
green, the agent, about matters in which you are deeply interested.” 

The moment he uttered these words I felt conscious that all my forebodings 
were to be verified, and that something connected with myself was actually 
mixed up with his visit. 

** My dear friend,” said Hull, ‘‘ haven't you heard?” 

“ What?” said I. 

‘“ Why, my old friend Cuthbert, your brother, is utterly ruined. 
pooh ! you dog, you knew that ?”’ 

‘* Upon my honor, no,” said [. 

“Why, then,” said Hull, screwing up his mouth into a circular form, and re- 
ducing it toa size inconceivably minute, “I am afraid you must have wondered 
at what I have heen saying; but you do know—eh'—I know you do—don't 
tell me.” 

** All I know of my brother,” said I, ‘is, that he is at Bath, and on the verge 
of ruin I readily admit; but I was not prepared to hear that it was consumma- 
ted. Has she really secured him? 

“ She!” exclaimed Hull, ‘“ who is she ‘—what d’ye mean by she? My dear 
friend. you don’t mean to tell me that you are in the dark—hasn’t he written 
to you?” 

“No,” said I, falteringly, for I did not like to let even Hull know how sadly [ 
had been deprived of a fond and kind-hearted brother’s affection and confidence, 
‘+ he has told me nothing about it.” 

** Dear, dear !,’ said Hull, wiping his forehead, which exhibited signs of un- 
seasonable heat, evidences of warmth of interest rather than of weather ; ‘“* My 
dear Gurney, he is rnined—lost—done ; instead of investing his money in the 
funds here, or in buying estates, or what not, he left it all in the hands of Messrs 
Chipp, Rice, and Hiccory, of Calcutta, and they have smashed. Cuthbert has 
not a shilling to bless himself with—not a penny.” 

Now came upon me the whole truth of Nubley’s statements—now did I see 
the reasonableness of his mystery, and the justness of his apprehension lest he 
should involve the characters of respectable people—now did I see the fallacy of 
my hopes,that Mrs. Brandyball’s reputation was the one of which he was so 
tender—and now, moreover, did I see, in the strongest possible colours, my own 
doom and destitution. 

I suppose, being of a candid disposition, and the countenance being the index 
of the mind, the expression of mine did not appear to Hull as conveying any- 
thing likea sense of obligation, or a feeling of gratitude, in return for the infor- 
mation with which he had favoured me, for he forthwith dressed his laughing 
face ina garb of sorrow, and, hulding his glass in his hand at an angle of forty- 
five from bis nose, made that sort of noise which people are in the habit of adopt- 
ing when they are very sorry for having said er done something which they ought 
not to have said or done, and which cannot be spelled or written, but which is pro- 
duced by a aort of clucking monosyllabic sound against the roof of the mouth of 
S't —s’t. I+ is as useless to endeavour to put it upon paper as it would be to re 
duce to writing the encouraging somethings which a coachman says to his horses 
when he performs a certain evolution upon his tongue against his teeth, or sucks 
in a mouthful of air to give them a cheering “ chirrup,” something in the natvre 
of whistling reversed. 


Pooh ! 





At the moment when I saw Hull puzzled, I was puzzled also. I was quite un- 
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decided whether his apparent veration at having abruptly imparted to me the 
ruin of my poor brother, was or was not more than counterbalanced by the delight 
he constitutionally felt at being the first bearer of the earliest intelligence of an 
event, the eventual effect of which was-to a newsmonger not of the slightest im- 
portance ; at all events one feeling of my heart at the moment could not be tran- 
scended— poor dear Ashmead must be surrendered—poor Cuthbert would fall into 
distress—and—there was one cheering and redeeming hope in that—I—yes—I 
myself, with my paltry, trumpery independence, might relieve him from embar- 
rassment and even poverty; and, oh! how happy would Harriet be !—doubly 
happy, if that might happen, and we yet could rescue him from the besetting in- 
fluence under which he was now labouring and we, with our small pittance, 
should show our generays feelings towards the man who, with the best natural 
disposition in the ag oh been fascinated away from us, and taught almost to 
hate and despise us. 

Hull saw in my countenance that something was passing in my mind. 

‘‘ My dear friend,” said he, looking at me with his glass at his eye, ‘“ when | 
say Cuthbert is ruined, I don’t mean to say that he will be a beggar, going about 
the streets holding out his hat for half-pence. Pooh! pooh! No:—I happen to 
know something about the matter. He may scrape a good deal out of the fire. 
I have known thousands of men—all intimate friends of my own—when I say 
thousands I mean two or three, who have smashed just like Chipp, Rice, and 
Hiccory, and yet, when everything was gone, there was always something left : 
my dear friend don’t tell me.” 

‘‘T was not thinking of that,” said I. ‘My brother, so long as I have a 
guinea in the world, shall be welcome to half of it; but I am thinking rather of 
the new connexion with which he has got entangled at Bath.” 

“T know,” said Hull, winking, diabolically, as I thought at the moment, 
“Mother Brandyball—always call her mother—eh ?—knew her husband inti- 
mately—nearly forty years older than her when they married—have danced her 
on my knee—and a beautiful babby she was.” 

Is it Ahasureus or Methuselah? said I to myself, marvelling to hear my excel- 
lent friend talk of having dandled the Gorgon Brandyball on his knee. Having 
played leap-frog with Doctor Johnson, or trundled a hoop with Sir Joseph Banks, 
would have been nothing to it. 


‘“‘ Never mind her,” said Hull, “ we can talk of her another time—Nubley is 
working there é 


“Why,” said I, opening my eyes to their extreme width in astonishment, 
*‘how do you know that Nubley is there !” 

‘* How !” exclaimed Hull, with a crow of exultation, “haven't I told you a 
hundred and fifty times that I have nothing in the world to do but to know every- 
thing '—besides, in this case I am rather interested.” 

“In which case?” said I, ** will Cuthbert suffer very seriously !” 

‘« My dear friend,” said Hull, “that is at present a secret, or at least a doubt 
—nobody knows—at least very few—eh !—J am in it—besides, I am personally 
concerned—I have money depending.” 

The announcement certainly qualified my astonishment at his omniscience 
tonching this particular business ; however—as he no doubt meant it should—his 
intelligence had given an entirely new turn to my thoughts, and, in the midst of 
my apprehensions that a fall from our present position might be the result, and I 
did not think the chances against us much increased by the occurrence, seeing 
that I considered our fall settled by the Brandyball affair, I could not but feel 
an anticipation of the pleasure I should receive in proving to Cuthbert the sin- 
cerity and immutability of my affection, by offering him a share of my income, 
humble as it was.—[ To be resumed next week } 








JOURNAL OF THE MOVEMENTS OF THE 43D 
REGT. IN NORTH AMERICA. 
From the United Service Journal. 

An intelligent and interesting Journal of the march of the 43rd Regt. from 
Fredericton to Quebec, and of the subsequent movements of that corps, having 
been placed at our disposal, we offer the latter portion to our readers, asthe 
former goes over the ground already described in the Narrative of an Officer of 
the 85th Regt. which appeared in this Journal for April last. Having narrated 
the events of the Overland March to Quebec, which occupied a peried of eigh- 
teen days from the 10th to the 28th of December, with great spirit, the writer 
proceeds as follows :— 

We had fondly flattered ourselves that the labours for the winter would ter- 
minate at Quebec : reports, however, of gatherings of the rebels on the river 
Richelieu and Yamaska, backed by an application for troops from the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Upper Canada, quickly undeceived us. The 43d and 85th Regi- 
ments received orders to hold themselves in readiness to move forward to the 
disaffected quarter, and an officer was despatched to hasten the 34th from Hali- 
fax. During the week we passed at Quebec I[ contrived to visit the Citadel, the 
Monument to Wolfe and Montcalm, and the plains of Abraham. You will ad- 
mire the scroll on the monument of the antagonist heroes— 

‘*Mortem Virtus communem. 
Victoria Famam, 
Monumentum Posteritas, dedit.”’ 

When the gallant Wolfe fell, the 28th Regiment was on his right, the 43rd on 
his immediate left. It was singular enough that the second division of the regi- 
ment, in crossing the river yesterday, were carried down by the floating ice to 
‘* Wolfe’s Cove,”’ the very spot where the 43rd, then styled “‘ Kennedy’s Regi- 
ment,” landed in 1759. On the spot hallowed by the death of the General 
stands a plain, solid column, with the simple inscription—* Here died Wolfe, 
victorious.” The joint monument of Wolfe and Montcalm is within the 
town. 

I deferred my visit to the famous “ Falls cf Montmorency” till a more genial 
opportunity—iced cascades not suiting my taste. The old dilapidated citadei 
looked proud of the wholesome, and by no means premature, repairs it was un- 
dergoing. I know nothing like a little national danger as a cure for national 
parsimony in the military line. Behold an instance. The barracks at Chambly 
were sold not long since by Government for £150. This year the purchaser, 
having pulled down and sold the materials of one half of them, has resold to 
Government the remaining buildings, which the officers of the 43rd now occupy, 
for more than double thatsum. Nuts for H-me, eh? 

During our stay at Quebec, we were daily entertained by the chief gentry in 
the city. Lord G was most prominent in his kindness towards us: the par- 
ties, however, were entirely confined to the rougher sex, the ladies motiving the 
absence of their lords at the wars as the cause of their seclusion. Mrs. , the 
charming daughter of Sir J. C , was the only lady I became acquainted with. 
We were not favoured by fine weather at Quebec. Indeed, we had need to be 
thankful for the unusual share of that blessing during our march. We were as- 
sailed by only one snow storm, and experienced none of those disastrous northern 
blasts, during which no human being can presume to quit his shelter. Itis 
curious how little a cold of many degrees below zero affects one, if there be no 
wind. Yet inthis country the houses are so levened with the heat of stoves and 
their ramifying pipes, that the step which takes you from the inside to the outside 
of your hall-door gives you a plunge of 70 or 80 degrees of Fahrenheit. Whilst [ 
write this, my room is at the cozy temperature of 62°, yet inan hour J shall pull 
on my baskins and fur-cap, and with the thermometor below zero, shall toddle 
contentedly through the snow to visit the guards by night. 

The first division of the 43rd reached Quebec, as I have said, on the 28th of 
December, 1837, and, with orders to move for Chambly, on the river Richelieu, 
quitted that city on the 5th of January, 1838. Unaccompanied, as we were, by 
any comforts—without baggage, mess, women, and children, or any other military 
impediment— we felt willing and ready for further work, and, at least, as well 
qualified for service as any regiment in the field ; and as the Americans, favour- 
ing the rebel Mackenzie, had shown their teeth pretty unequivocally at Navy 
Island, on the Niagara frontier, we had every chance of being pushed on to the 
scene of action. But I must not dwell long upon the march from Quebec to 
Chambly—indeed, it was not marked by anything very notable, though the coun- 
try and people through which we passed are well worth description. 

The head-quarters, with E *s and my company, escorting a large convoy 
of arms and ammunition for the Volunteers of the Montreal district, trotted out of 
Quebec, on the 5th of January, in 114 carrioles, a cavalcade covering, at least, 
half a mile of road. 

Following the road to Montreal, on the northern shore of the St. Lawrence, 
we halted oa the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th, at Cap Santé, St. Anne, Trois 
Rivieres, Maskinongé, and Sorel, crossingthe great river to the latter town by 
the head of the islands of the lake of St. Peter. On the 10th of January, 
having procured fresh carrieles, we drove forty-five miles to our destination, 
Chambly—the whole day's journey being on the crystal surface of the river 
Richelieu. So perfect was the ice, that there was no draught for the horses ; 
and, indeed, the great difficulty was to prevent the realization of the old nursery 
metaphor—* the cart before the horse,’ so constant was the “slewing.”’ My 
sleigh more than once described a perfect circle, the pony’s fore-feet forming the 
pivot on which the wheel was made. This contingency involves a certain upset 
if the runner of the carriole encounters sideways any obstacle, and, when happen- 
lag near open water, is, of course, very hazardous. We ran past many very 
beautiful villages, with their tin-covered spires shining in the sunbeams like silver 
Some of these were interesting In our eyes as the scene of the late encounters 
between the Queen’s troops and the rebels. First, the pretty hamlet of Si 
Ours, through which the diseomfited detachment of Colonel Gore retreated after 
their reverse at St. Denis. The approach to St. Denis was distinguished by a 
line of tall chimneys, sole remains of the houses destroyed in the retributive visit 
of Colonel Wetherall. The blackened and roofless house and distillery of the 
rebel Nelson (what a name for a traitor!), and the ruins of the fortified buildis g 
80 resolutely defended by the insurgents, proved that the Royals had wellavenged 














.| most probably all Lower Canada would have risen, and the 43rd would not 


, of the chasm, I skipped outof the carriole, and taking the whole at a flying leap, 
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the wounded Markham and the murdered Weir. In the midst of the desolation 
— a tall white crucifix, stretching its arms as though in vain appeal to human 
charity. 

In each “ paroisse” one of these crosses may be seen on the road-side, shaded 
by a pavilion of wood, with not uncommonly a figure of the natural size remark- 
ably well executed. The effect is, I think, wholesome even to the protestant. 
I can fancy even the most hardened foregoing his desperate purpose whilst withir 
a of the emblem of man’s salvation. But, after all, how much depends upon 
the artist. 

Wolfred Nelson, the chief of St. Denis, is now in the Montreal gaol. There 
are in his character the redeeming traits of bravery and humanity. I called a halt 
opposite the village in order that the men might have an opportunity of warming 
themselves (in this country a traveller must stop occasionally to lay in a store of 
caloric), intending to pay a flying visit to the scene of action. The rush of the 
carrioles, however, to one spot, split the ice, and I got the cavalcade again into 
jine just in time, I suspect, to prevent immersion. 

The next of the sainted villages was the noted St. Charles, where ‘ce brave 
Vetherell,”’ as the loyal Canadian Journal termed him, gave General Brown a 
taste of British discipline and Sheffield steel. Lunching with the detachment of 
the 66th, stationed there, we had an opportunity of wandering over the field of 
battle. The choice of his post proved the ignorance of the rebel leader. The 
house of Mr Dubarty, just outside the town, was, with some out-buildings, loop- 
holed for musketry, the avenue of trees was felled, and formed into a miserable 
breastwork. No part of the house was cannon proof, and even musket balls had 
pierced its thin walls. 

Warned by the fatal consequences of the spirited but premature attack of St. 
Denis (if such warning were necessary for an officer of such experience), Colo- 
nel Wetherall, without exposing a man, made the artillery batter away the cou- 
rage of his opponents, and the first glitter of the bayonet sent them to the right- 
about. On hearing of the St. Denis disaster, Sir John Colborne sent an order to 
Colonel Wetherall to retreat. This dispatch was fortunately intercepted, or 


have jogged quite so tranquilly as they did along the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

Chambly is situated on the left bank of the river Richelieu, looking over a 
splendid basin, now a sheet of “ glare ice” (how you would enjoy the skaiting !). 
The old French fort, which served them as a defence against the Indians in for- 
mer days, is now half ruined. The barracks are ona desert plain, half-way be 
tween the French and English parishes. I will say nothing of our accommoda- 
tions, for I have nothing good to say of them. ‘Thanks to stoves and thick 
raiment, I can always keep myself warm, though I must confess that I have 
sometimes a secret yearning for my relinquished Turkey carpet. 

The 43rd are likely to remain this winter in Chambly.* In case of a war 
with the United States it will become a post of great importance. When the 
St. Lawrence becomes more strongly frozen, two hours’ drive will take us to 
Montreal. I went to Montreal the day after our arrival here, and but for the 
dangerous illuess of our good Colonel (now better), should have been the bearer 
of the joint request of the officers to the higher powers for our immediate remo- 
val to the frontier of Niagara. No regiment can beat es in the lightness of 
equipment for service. I lodged with Captain Markham at Montreal: he is 
wonderfully recovered of his wounds. 

Returning from Montreal, with two officers of engineers, an incident eccurred 
of rather an exciting nature. I must first mention that in going there the St 
Lawrence was not passable on the ice in carrioles, and that we walked across 
with some risk, led by a guide, trying the doubtful spots with a pole. On our re- 
turn, however, finding that horses had already passed over the ice, we ordered 
our drivers to attempt the passage. The river bore us very well, and we were 
going along merrily, my carriole leading, when we suddenly heard a shout from 
a group onthe shore parallel to which we were driving, at the distance of about 
two hundred yards. ‘* Sauvez vous! sauvez vous! La glace part,” rang in our 
ears, and in an instant our horses were in full gallop. Looking towards the 
bank, we heard a crashing noise, and saw the ice breaking up in large masses, 
and rolling perpendicularly against the inequalities of the shore. The ice on 
which we were was in motion down the stream. My driver galloped straight for 
a little promontory of land, some distance down the river, where a road ran down 
to the stream. The ice had parted from the land about two feet, and thick 
fragments, three or four feet in height, stood on end, barring our retreat. How- 
ever, my driver put his horse’s head gallantly at the fence, but not liking the look 


dropped safe on terra firma. The equipage knocked the icy barrier all to pieces, 
and the other voiture following, both reached the shore safe. I need not tell 
you that we abandoned the notion of traversing the river in carrioles, performing 
the passage on foot. 

And now, my dear friends at home, I think I have given you enough of my | 
“hauts faits’” of the last month. Our march from Fredericton to Chambly was 
five hundred and fifty-three miles. Our detachment from St. John’s travelled 
ninety miles more. I assure you I greatly enjoy the recollection of the trip, 
whatever I may have thought of its performance. It was not accomplished with 
quite so much ease as certain comfortable functionaries at Fredericton, legislating 
from behind their desks, foretold it would. ‘ Simplest thing in the world !’’— 
‘*Mere pic-nic expedition !”—being their favourite phrases; yet the arrange- 
ments made beforehand (excepting only those wretched log cabanes) were so 
excellent, that the asperities inseparable from a winter’s march in the coldest 
climate in the British dominions were rendered trifling in a military point of view, 
the country through which we passed being peaceable. Resistance would of 
course have rendered our position very different. 

The gentlemen (or some of them at least) who travelled through the line of 
march, bringing despatches from Quebec to Halifax, were also prone to under- 
value the difficulties of the route. They forgot that the movements of troops 
differs essentially from a persoual trip. No price could tempt me to retrace my 
steps by the same road, hampered with a constant solicitude and anxiety ; but in- 
clination alone would quickly transport my portmanteau and myself to the Uto- 
pian little village of Fredericton. 


Whether in camp or quarters, peace or war, luxury or discomfort, at home or 























take their departure for St. John’s. I have a few rough sketches of the place, 
which give a faint idea of the main features. 

Sir John Harvey and his family and suite came wp and stayed a week at the 
cottage ; and one beneficial result of his excellency’s visit was, his ocular 
proof of the unfitness of our accommodation for winter quarters. He as- 
sured us, therefore, at his departure, that should the district remain quiet, he 
would shortly remove the detachment. Accordingly, on the 8th instant, the 
Deputy Quarter-Master-General arrived at the Fas with the weleome orders to 
evacuate the post on the 10th. 

At five a.m. on that day, therefore, I put my men in two large boats, and, by 
dint of stream and sweeps, reached Fredericton at nine p.m. on the 18th, having 
suffered a good deal from cold and rain on the voyage. The last day, beiag anx- 
ious to get on a-head to order breakfast at a farm-house for my men, I got into 2 
canoe, and shot the “* Meductie Falls,” a series of rapids so called. The wind 
being strong a-head, there was so great a sea on, that the water broke into, and 
completely filled the canoe. So buoyant are these little crank vessels of birch 
bark, that it could not sink, and down I went at the rate of twenty miles an huur, 
up to the gunwale, and over my hip in water,—thermometer at 30° —till having 
run down the rapids, my French Cannottier and self ran the bark ashore, and, 
having turned her over, again launched her, and continued our course. Monsieur 
Pierre Labage gave me great credit for my conduct, declaring that had I moved 
an inch when the waves were breaking into my lap(I was paddling at the bows) 
the canoe would have capsized, and we should have been rolled into mummies in 
the rapids :—pleasant news for a man who had buoyed himself up with his swim- 
ming powers ! 

We have just returned in time, for the cold is beginning to set in, and when 
once the river freezes all return from the Falls is cut off. A dance was given in 
honour of the returo of the campaigners the night after our arrival, and * * * * 
repaid our toils. This month of hardship has had one excellent effect, namely, 
that of making Frederictonand one’s barrack-room delightful. In another month 
Nature will be ice-bound here, and everybody is busied in preparing against the 
enemy. The accounts are very startling, but I look forward with some interest 
and curiosity to the compiete change of life and amusements which the winter 
brings with it here. There is little sporting, and skaiting lasts only about a 
month. I continue to be perfectly satisfied with my quarters. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the kindness of our Governorto every one. When at the Falls, finding 
that we had no wine with us, he sent us a couple of dozen from his own private 
stock. 

Yesterday began a fine, bright, and comparatively warm interval, styled “ the 
Indian summer,” which appears designed by Providence to be employed in hiving 
ourselves for the winter. The grand ferests have changed their scarlet and 
orange for brown and sombre green, the wild pigeons have betaken themselves te 
the south, and in another month I shall be 


A Surivectep Ovp Meptar. 
Fredericton, 16th October, 1837. 





NIGHTS AT SEA. 
Or, Skercues or Navat Lire purine THE War. 
THE PIRATE CRAFT. 
[Continued from the last Albion. } 


In a few days without meeting any obstruction or adventure worth recordin g, 
the Spankaway and her prizes were safe at anchor in port Mahon, where seve ral 
of the dashing frigates were then lying, and the captains, with a commendable 
generosity, yielded up the palm to Lord Eustace. The prisoners were landed, 
and Lord Nelson arriving soon afterwards, the two French frigates were taken into 
the service. The largest was given to a favourite post-captain, who was super- 
seded by a master and commander in the ship he had left. Seymour was made 
acting post into the small frigate, and Sinnitt took the sloop of-war which had 
been vacated ; and thus Lord Eustace had the desires of his heart gratified as it 
respected his two senior officers; and, asa matter of course, lieutenants being 
wanted for the new purchases, his two videst midshipmen, who had passed 
their examination, shipped the white lapelles. 

It was afew days subsequent to this that a small party dined with Lord Eus- 
tace, and, to his great pleasure, old Will Parallel, the master, was enabled once 
more to sit at his lordship’s table to meet an old messmate im the person of Cap- 
tain Hawser. After the repast, whilst the wine was going briskly round, the 
scenes and events of former days were amply discussed, and ultimately old An- 
drew Nipper, or, as he was more generally called, Andy Nipper, a veteran quar- 
termaster of the Spankaway, was, at Captain Hawser’s request, summoned to 
have a glass of grog ; for he had been Hawser's nautical father, hammock-man, 
and drudge, when the gallant captain first entered the service as a volunteer of 
the superior grade. 

* Well, Andy,” said Hawser, ‘and how does the world use you now, old 
boy?” 

The veteran drank off his grog at a draught with a look which spoke, as 
plainly as look could speak, ‘*‘ Never make two bites ata ripe cherry.” * I’m 
thinking, your honour,” said old Andy, I’m thinking of the times when I was with 
your honour in the ould Clinkem, eight-and-twenty, in the West Ingees, and we 
had that bit of a do in the boats arter that devil's own half pirate, half smuggler, 
the Thundercloud schooner, commanded by a picarooning wagabone as they used 
to say was a nat’ral-born legepitimate child of ould Belzebub, and the niggers 
used to frighten the children to sleep by ounly naming the name of Captain 
Blueblazes.” 

** What was it Andy?” said Lord Eustace, who greatly esteemed the veteran. 

** Put the old boy a chair at the side-table, and give him another glass of grog. 
Let’s have the story : and, Nugent, keep your ears open ; everything tells in book- 
making.” 
The commands were promptly attended to; the old man brought himself 
comfortably to an anchor, with a rare stiff nor’-wester before him; and then, 
turning to Captain Hawser, he commenced, ‘‘ Your honour ‘ull mind the time , 
\’m thinking.” 


‘““Why, yes, Andy, I doremember something of what you are alluding to,” 











abroad, so long as I am in the 43rd I shall havea knot of perfect gentlemen to 
associate with. With which consolatory remark I conclude this scrawl, hoping | 
that its perusal may give pleasure to my home circle. | 

The following is an account by the same party, of an expedition from Frede- 
ricton to the Great Falls in September, 1837. 

My Dear .—Just a month since I gave yon a hurried line, announcing | 
that I was on the eve of starting upon a trip which had at least some distant chance 
of having a warlike issue. Iam now reseated in my barrack-room, my campaign 
accomplished, and must give you the result thereof. | 





I informed you that on the 15:h of September I left Fredericton with six of- 
ficers and 110 men in seven boats, towed by horses. We reached our destina- 
tion in five ; days but first I will succinctly explain the wherefore of this military | 
move. 

The district of Madawaska, settled chiefly by the French, is in dispute between 
the United States and England, but during discussion, remains by mutual agree- 
ment under the jurisdiction of Great Britain. An American agent has been twice | 
caught taking a census of this district, and has been imprisoned as often ; also 
the Maine people were employed in forming a military road through the country 
in dispute. Our Government, therefore, sent a strong letter of remonstrance to 
the capital of Maine, as well as to the President of the United States, backing 
them up by despatching a force to the military posts, thereby taking the initia- 
tive in case of a collision between the parties disputing. I am inclined to think | 
that this little advance has been serviceable to the country at little cost; and my 
only cause of panic being removed, namely, the dread of remaining in such | 
wretched quarters during the winter, I am prepared to speak in satisfactory terms | 
of our short military trip tothe Grand Falls. | 

The senior Captain halted at Woodstock, alarge town about fifty miles from | 
Fredericton, while I proceeded with fifty men to the Falls, an hundred and | 
thirty-five miles from the capital. We had about five-hundred stand of arms 
for the militia, and the settlers on the river bank were in such astate of excite- 
ment, and so full of loyalty, that things assumed an almost warlike appearance. 
At the Falls there are only two houses—one a sort of tavern, where the three of- 
ficers occupied a small room opening from the public kitchen; the other, the cot- 
tage of Sir J. Caldwell, who living like a hermit here, has established, literally 
hanging over the cataract, a huge saw-mill, with the purpose, I presume, of saw- 
ing up the countless acres of forest by which he is surrounded. 

My men occupied a wooden barn, and slept in their elothes the whole time we 
were there. Sir John, who is first cousin to our deceased relative, and Baronet of | 
that name, is a fine old man, very polished, clever, and well read ; and most for- 
tunate did I consider myself in finding, in so distant a corner of the British do- | 
minions, a connexion intelligent and kind. He had an excellent library. I need 
not say we parted with regret. 

The scenery of Madawaska is splendid in the extreme—hills after hills of 
eternal forest, with the beautiful river St. John serpenting through them. Just 
above the Falls the stream loses its rapidity in a wide basin (Sir John’s depét of 
log timber), and, gently gliding therefrom, throws its whole breadth over a grand 
crescent of black rocks 75 feet into a deep chaudiere, whence, hurrying through 
a splendid half-mile of overhanging and precipitously rocky banks, serrated with 
pines and birches, it makes a sweep tothe west, forming the lofty peninsula on 
which the military post is fixed, and again becomes quiescent in “ the lower 
basin,” which forms the depét of planks which, having passed through the saw- 
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inills, are launched down a plank shoot into the basin, whence, being rafted, they 

— | 
* The 43rd were soon after sent forward tothe town of St. Jol 

ver Captain M—’s « ompany occupied St. Athanase, a village on the opp 

river, having a serjeant and fifteen men in advance on the Isle aux Nox. 


returned the officer; ‘ but you know I was only a youngster then, had just ser- 


| ved my time, and was waiting to pass, and from some cause or other, I forget 


what, I was not with the boats on that occasion.” 

‘No; good reason not, your honour,” responded Andy. ‘I remembers 
it well; you were hove down in your hammmock, under yellow Jack, end 
Muster Handsail had the large cutter—the Irish master’s mate, you’li recollect, a 
tall young man, with broad features and precious comical eyes.” 

« Why, ay, Andy, your description brings him to ray mind,” assented Haweer ; 
‘“we were messmates two years: I believe he squinted.” 

‘*No your honour,” explained the veteran, ‘it warn’t a squint nor cro’jack 
brace fashion, nor yet a leer, nor cross-sighted, but I’m bless’d if I usedn’t to 
think his eyes were knock-knee’d—I could made nothing else on’em. Well, 
Muster Handsail had the large cutter; Muster Cocktail, a follower 0’ the cap- 
tain’s, had the small cutter; and Muster Shauginsea, the second leftenant, ano- 
ther Irishman, took command in the pinnace, with a twelve-pounder mounted 
on a slide inthe bows, and away we went arter this here wagabone of a Thun- 
dercloud, right up one of them there narrow creeks in the Islando: Cuba. Dye 
mind we'd chased her forsix hours almost within gun-shot, and sometimes 
throwing the water up close in her broad wake; but, like a d— deceitful two- 


| faced craft as she was, no sooner did we begin to overhaul her, and expect to get 


her within reach of the long eighteen, than slap we were becalmed, and she walk- 
ed herself off, the devil. or some of his infernal crew, making hima breeze with 


| their flapping wings. Howsomever, we closed with hi: atlast, just as we run 


in with the land, and we all made sure on him then, when I’m blessidif he 
didn’t up stick and stand on for the bash, as if the craft was fond of fruit, and 
was going to look for it. ‘She'll be ashore directly,’ says the skipper: ‘ out 
boats, and take forty men, and go and destroy her.’—‘ She’ll ground none,’ says 
the master ; ‘she'll be in among the trees presently, and you'll see her topsail 
flying along over the topmost branches as she carries the current up one of the 
creeks. And, just as he said, soit was. The boats shoved off, but before we'd 
got half way betwixt the ship and the shore, she entereda narrow passage, 
indiscernible to the distant eye, and off she spank’d like a race-horse. Still the 
skipper made no signal of recall, and so we went in arter her, where her topaails 
yard-arms must have taken the bark off the trees on both sides, and we cotch’d 
sight of her, hard and fast, as we thought, upon a mud-bank; so we gives 
three cheers, and stretches out at the oars like good ‘uns; but just as we'd got 
within a cable’s length of her starn, slap we had the grape-shot dancing about us 
like a shoal of flying-fish, cutting all manner o’ gambols, and splintering the pad- 
dles, but without wounding any one. ‘Hurrah!’ we went again, when away 
slipped the Thundercloud, and was round a point o’ land in an instant. * Give 
way, lads !’ shouted the leftenant ; ‘by Jabez but we'll have heryet. Hurrah !’ 
and round the point we shot, when there she lay close to us ; and so we hooked on 
to her bows, and boarded her before you could say ‘ Jack Robinson.’ Now your 
honour, I'd heard in the course o’ my experience at sea that them sort o’ pica- 
rooning craft could change into anything they liked, seeing their owner was al'ays 
ready to help “em at apinch; but I didn’t altogether hoist it in, because, as your 
honour knows, timber, is timber, and canvass, is canvass, which are somut right 
arnest like ; and though the flying Dutchman is but the corpse ofa ship, yet shows 
all ataunto-o without a leak ; and though a witch can swim in a sieve, yet it rather 
beat me out when they tould me that these here pirate schooners could slip into a 
fog-bank and never come out again, or shift their gear in the blowing of a match ; 
why, I was dubersome o’ the consarn ; but I’m bless'd if I didn’t see it with my 
own precious eye-sight, for when we got upon her decks, her long-gun was gone, 
and all her wagabone thieving crew had disappeared but an onld Spaniard, with a 
face thecolour of an olive, anda couple o’ niggers as black as the devil’s ramp. 


| So arter that we give it up, for her papers said she was a trader, and the leftenans 
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would have it that it warn’t the same craft we'd chased, and 
any higher into the lakes ; but we all on us felt sartin that it was the Thunder- 
cloud herself, transmogrified in an instant te escape capture.” 

“The lieutenant was most probably right, Andy,” argued Captain Hawser, 
“for O'Shaughnessy wasn't the officer te give in for a trifle, and had he gone 
into those ivfernal lagouns, you would most probably have every one of you lost 
your lives.” ; p 

“ Mayhap so, your honour, in regard o’ the lakes,”’ returned Nipper, * but not 
in respect o’ the schooner, as you shall hear ; for arter we left the Spaniard and 
his bits 0’ ebony, we set to work with a will to pull out again ; but what with 
the strength of the current, and the shattered oar-blades, we made but little 
headway, and got terribly out in our reckoning, in the matter o’ there being a 
little thousand creeks and channels running into one another, and we couldn't 
see either to starboard or port for the bush, so as to get any marks on to guide 
us out of this infarnal hole ; and by-and-by 1t came on towards dark, and a thick 
haze grew up, and we all took to shivering and shaking like—a-hem !—like a 
lady’s lap-dog in a snow-storm. Well, at last we hed a dark night—not a star to 
be seen,—every soul on us chattering with the ague, till the very boat seemed 
to have caught it too, for she quivered all the same as if she'd been a right arnest 
Christian,—and there we was, happy-go-lucky, without a drop o’ comfort, grog- 
time over, and not one on us knew one minute where we should shove our noses 
the next. ‘ By the powers,’ says Muster Handsail, * it’s in the centre of a hobble 
‘we are, anyhow, and it’s meself as is bothered entirely which way we'll get out of 
it. If it was a bit of a bog, now, Andy, andI'd a taste or two of whiskey, 
*twould be all clear enough; but here we are like wild geese on a herring-penc, 
and dothering with the could in a fog as thick as ould Father Ballygannon’s 
night-cap.’—‘ Don’t be talking there in that boat !’ shouted Muster Shauginsea ; 
“they'll be after hearing you presently.’—‘ Faith, and it’s ounly me teeth, sir,’ 
said Muster Handsail in reply: ‘it’s ounly me teeth chatering in regard of the 
ague, sir.’ Well, your honour, the furder we pulled, the deeper we seemed to 
get into difficulty ; sometimes we got a rattling currentin our favour, and then 
we had it like asluice dead again us; every two orthree minutes we were 
in among the trees, and the stumps scrubbing our bottom, and then we were 
fouling each other in trying to get out again, so that we were reg’lar bush- 
rangers, and I’m blessed if any ene on us could tell at last what course we were 
on.” 

“Tt is rather surprising that Mr. O'Shaughnessy didn’t come toa grapnel,” 
remarked Captain Scud, ‘‘ or make fast to the trees till it cleared up.” 

‘« Why, your honour he did think o’ doing on't,”’ asserted Andy ; “bat then 
he said that was next kin to nothing, and by keeping in motien we should be 
sure to find ourselves somewhere; so we kept our small-arms dry in case of 
falling in with anything ; and Mr. Shauginsea tould us it was best to be in exer- 
cise, as then we should keep our blood in free skrimmigation.” 

«He was right,” observed Captain Hawser shivering, although the weather 
was extremely warm. ‘I well remember the deadly chills of those horrible 
swamps; the very thought of them makes my blood run cold..’ 

“Well your honours, it didn’t last very long,” continued Nipper, ‘ for just as 
we rounded a point as sharp as a winch, slap we ran stem on toa schooner-rigg’d 
craft, and in an instant, without waiting for any word, we jumped aboard ; and 
the first thing I twigg’d was the long gun, and the next moment I got a crack 
on the head that filled my eyes with a general illumination, and brought a noise 
in my ears just like a Merry-Andrew beating a tatto or the lid of a gunner’s 
salt-box ; but I didn’t go down, for Muster Handsail cotched hold on me. ‘ Rouse 
and bitt, Andy !’ says he ; and sol rallied again, and the Spaniards gave us such 
a warm reception that it soon took the chill off, and at it we went hammer and 
tongs, the pirates fighting like devils, seeing as they’d been dropp'd on unawars, 
and as savage as blazes, ‘cause their owner hadn't time to transmogrify her 
again,—for I am sartin that it was the same craft we had overhauled in the arter- 
noon, laying in just the same place at the turn of the point. 

‘At it we went, howsomever; and, as all our party got fair footing on the 
Thundercloud’s deck, why Jack Spaniard sallied aft, and in about five minutes, 
or mayhap it warn't quite so long, we'd driven ’em all, holus-bolus, overboard 
from the taffrel and quarters, and they were swimming away from the shore.— 
None on us expected such a consarn, for we’d give up all thoughts of the 
schooner, and the action was all the pleasanter for being touch-and-go. ‘ By the 
hooky, Andy,’ says Muster Handsail, * but this is quare work anyhow! Out o’ 
the fog into the Thundereloud ; and, by the pipers, there’s a flash o’ lightning for 
us!’ and rattle comes a whole shoal of small-shot from the shore, mpping and 
rending, and thud-thud they went into the schooner’s planking, and whisht-whisht 
past our ears as if they'd coax a fellow out o’ the world with a whistle! We 
got good sight o’ the flash, though, just astarn ; so we slued round the long gun, 
and sent its contents right in the direction, and we heard a rattling and a screain- 
ing as if we'd pitched the iron into someut, and made the splinters fly. ‘Give 
*em another taste o’ the metal!’ says Muster Shauginsea, ‘ else the fellows ’/l 
think we’re playing with ’em! Lay the gun well, and fire when you're ready !’— 
Slap they had it again, your honours, round and grape, and I’m bless’d but there 
was a pretty crashing and splitting, though what it was that the shots tould on 
nobody could guess. Some thought it was a craft, others would have it to be a 
house, and many said it was only the branches of the trees ; but then, you know, 
your honours, them dumb things couldn’t screech out. Howsomever, we soon 
got rid of the ague; aud some on ’em as had been overhauling the lockers, be- 
low, found a breaker of rum, so we spliced the main-brace, and felt all square 
again. Butthe Spaniards warn’t idle ; they kept up a running fire, and presently 
I heard a little voice alongside o’ me say, ‘Andy! Andy! they’ve knocked day- 
light through me! I'm off, ould boy!’ So I looks on the deck, and there lay the 
poor young gentleman, Muster Cocktail, on his beam-ends. ‘ Where's Hand- 
sail?’ says he. So I gave Muster Handsaila hail; but he was pointing the long 
gun, and ‘ Never mind, Andy,’ says the child—for he warn’t more nor eleven 
years of age—‘ never mind. He promised to hide me with the coult, but I shall 
cheat him this time. Oh God, Andy!’ uttered he in agony, ‘this is dreadful! 
but it will soon be over. Put your hand to my back, Andy; it is splitting in 
two! Oh, my poor mother! this ’!] break her heart?’—‘Who is hurt here ?’ 
asked Muster Shavginsea, coming up. ‘It’s ounly little Cocktail,’ said the 
youngster. ‘I’m going, sir; I feel [I’m going!’ The leftenant stooped down, 
and took the lad's hand. ‘I hope not, youngster,’ said he in a voice of kind- 
ness ; ‘come, come, let me raise you up!'—* No, no, sir!’ exclaimed the young 
gentleman ; ‘ my back’s broke; Mr. Shauginsea. I shall never see home again ! 
but, will you tell the captain, sir—will you tell him that I did my duty, and—’ A 
spasm stopped his utterance for a minute or two, as Muster Handsail again sent t! e 
contents of the long gun at the Spaniards ; and, when the noise of the report died 
away, ‘Cheer up, youngster!’ says Muster Shauginsea, ‘you’re not so much 
hurt as you think for!’ But, your honours, he spoke to a corpse! ‘His cab e's 
parted, Andy!’ says the leftenant, laying him gently on the deck, ‘but this is no 
time for snivelling you d—d ould tool!’ Now, your honours, I warn’t a-snivel- 
ling, though I must own I felt someut like a spray in my eyes; but the leftenant 
was snivelling like a child (for we all loved the boy), and so he blow’d me up, 
‘cause I should’nt take any notice on it. ‘Man your boat, Andy,’ says he, for I 
was coxsen of the large cutter, ‘ and take four marines with you, and be all ready 
for shoving off.’-—‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ says I. So I gets the four jollies and the cut- 
ter’s crew all ship-shape, when I’m blessed if a large row-boat didn’t clap me 
alongside afore ever I seed a soul nigh hand; and one on ‘em—that's the pirate's 
your honour—catches me hould by the nape o’ the neck to grapple with me. ‘ Si 
Signor,’ says I, ‘ not these ten days!’ and I whips a ball through his skull, as 
cured him for ever of the headache; but he held on his death-grip, and souse he 
had me overboard. I felt his last struggle. I heard the grinding of his teeth.— 
He let go his hould; and I'd just time to swim to the schooner’s rudder-chains 
as 1 got clear on him, or else | must have gone astarn, and mayhap perished — 
The noise of the firing put Mr. Shauginsea up to the trick, and the boat was 
beat off; but five or six others tried to board, some on the bows, and some on 
the quarter; but our brave lads druv ’em away, though they laid off at a short 
distance, and peppered us with their small arms, but without doing much execu- 
tion, in the regard o’ the darkness of the night. 

** Well, there was a bit of a breeze sprung up, and it blowed a hole in the fog 
abaft, and they cotched sight of a row-boat pulling up astarn. Now some o’ the 
boys, by Muster Shauginsea’s orders, had run out a couple o’ cannonades fromthe 
starn ports, and they made such a devil of a hulabaloo over my head as I held on 
by the rudder chains that they couldn't hear me hail for a rope till all was silent 
just afore they were going to fire, and then the leftenant looks over. * It’s me, 
Andy, your honour!’ says I.—*‘ Andy!’ says he, ‘what not gone down! They 
tould me you'd walked off arm in-arm with the Spaniard.’—‘ They told your ho- 
nour a d—d lie, then !’ says I, saving your presence, gentlemen. * Will you let 
some o’ the lubbers heave me a rope, sir'—‘ Hould on, Andy,’ says he quietly, 
‘we arn’t got time now. Lay that gun well, boy!—Ready!—Fire!’ and bang 
went both cannonades together. My eyes! but there was a scattering o’ chips, 
and a screeching out, and ‘She’s going down! Hurrah, boys! load away !’ 
shouted the leftenant.—‘ Hand us the eend of a rope, and be d—d to some on 
you!’ says 1; but they seemed to have forgot me in their hurry to load again, 
and * Away, forud, boys,’ cries Muster Shauginsea ; ‘ the thieves are boarding us 
on the bows.’ Well, your honours, I felt quite flabbergasted to think that there 
was fighting going on, where every man’s arm would tell, and there was I, An- 
drew Nipper, floundering round the rudder-chains, of no manner o use whatsom- 
ever ; so I tries to scramble up, but it was a hopeless consarn, and ‘ D— the dog 
that bit the barber, says I, ‘if this arn't a rum go, anyhow !—* You're right ship- 
mate !’ says a voice just close astarn o’ me; and when I felt the hot breath on 
my neck I’m blessed if I didn’t think it was Davy Jones. ‘ Yo-hoy!’ says I, 
quite constroperously ; ‘who the devil may you be !’—‘ Exactly so,’ says the 
voice, and a hand laid hould o’ my shoulder.—* Murder,’ thinks I, ‘if it should 


























and grabbing hould o’ the rudder-chaina. ‘I say, brother, this is a decent night 
to take a could bath in!’ Why, what the h— are you looking for? rudder fish?” 
—‘ It’s no use being daanted,’ thinks I, and, ‘d— his black muzzle, I never did 
him any spite!’ ‘It’s not the likes o’ you I’m looking for,’ says I, ‘ that’s neither 
fish, flesh, nor foul—’ —‘ Nor good red herring,’ he chimes in; ‘but, don’t be 
angry, shipmate. You arn’t one o’ the schooners, I take it! There, side out 
for a bend, and give us room to swing.’—* It's just what I'd wish,’ says 1; ‘but 
I’m thinking swinging’s too good for you, whether picaroon or devil ’—‘ Come, I 
like that!’ says he, laughing quite unconcerned. ‘ But, I say, brother, what ship 
may you belong to ?’—* Why, that’s a civil question,’ says I, ‘and nobody shall 
say I ever gived an oncivil answer when properly spoken to, though Davy Jones 
himself was to ax me. | belongs to the ould Clinkem, twenty-eight—’—‘ Com- 
manded by Captain Killcrack’’ says he.—‘ The same,’ says J, struck into a fit of 
the doldrums to find he kuew the craft so well, and still dubersome in my mind 
whether it warn’t Davy Jones arter ail. ‘Do you know the Hooker?’ axed I.— 
‘Yes, brother, I do, well,’ says he; ‘but I wish they'd throw us arope.’— 
‘ They're better engaged,’ says I, quite bould,—fer laying alongside of him had 
spirited me up,—‘ they're better engaged, as you may hear; unless, indeed, they 
could drop a running bowline, or a hangman’s noose round your neck, for, I take 
it, you're no better than you should be, or else you wouldn't be here.’—* At all 
events I’ve a companion,’ says he quite softly and good-humoured.—‘ And so,’ 
thinks I to myself, ‘if it is the devil he doesn’t mean me any harm by his fun.’ 
—‘ We're overboard together, brother,’ says he, ‘and houlding on by a Thunder- 
cloud, which is next kin to hanging by the eye-lids: Natur plays us strange 
freaks, brother, at times ; here we are safe and snug from all danger, unless, in- 
deed, an ugly customer of a shark should be cruising in the neighbourhood. I’m 
saying, we’re secure whilst there’s bloody work going onabove, and many a poor 
fellow will lose the number of his mess. But, how came you overboard !’—* It 
warn't to look for my grog, kid,’ says I; ‘but, since you axes so many questions, 
pray what brought you a-swimming to-night!’ for I thought I'd try and find him 
out.— Revenge !’ said he,—indeed he almost screeched,—‘ and, if I could oun- 
ly lay hould of a rope, I’d put Muster Shauginsea up to a move or two.’ Well, 
your honors, I felt quite conflustraied when I heard him name the leftenant’s 
name ; but I’m blessed if he didn’t heave my ideas right slap aback when he adds, 
quite easy and insinivating, ‘ Why, I declare, if itisn’t Andy Nipper. You must 
excuse me for not minding you afore, in the regard o’ this being a rather out-of- 
the-way place to meet one’s friends.’—* Avast, yer reverence !’ says I, ‘no friend 
o’ yourn, if you please, seeing as I defy you and all your works !’—* Why, who 
the devil do you take me for, Andy?’ says he, laughing with as much glee as if 
it was a good joke.—‘ Who do I take you for?’ says I, ‘why, Davy Jones, to be 
sure !’—*‘ Capital!’ says he, ‘a most excellent guess; and ain’t you afeard?'— 
‘Not a bit of it!’ says I, for 1 thought it best to speak without fear, favour, or 
affection ; ‘nota bit of it, if your holiness will ounly just give me a wider berth,’ 
for he got scrowging again me as if he wanted to rouse me out o’ that. ‘ Well, 
Andy,’ says he, ‘ be as quiet as a sucking babby ; misfortunes make us acquainted 
with strange bedfellows,’ and he shouted, ‘’Pon deck, there! give us a rope over 
the starn !’ but the uproar of the firing and the fighting prevented any-body hear- 
ing, and it struck me comical to think if it really was Davy, why he didn’t whisk 
up without arope. ‘ Well, Andy,’ says he, just as smooth as varnish, ‘ there's 
nothing like patience in this world; it saves a man from many vexations, and a 
vast expenditure of animal spirits, as you might have proved, Andy, if, instead of 
flying in a passion with Mama Juno at Black-town, when she robbed you of your 
ticker, you'd taken it all easy.’.—‘ Well, I’m bless’d!’ says I; ‘but your excel- 
lency seems to know all about it, anyhow, thouga it puzzles my education to make 
out why you stops here, when you've ounly to catch hould o’ the taffrel, and jump 
on deck !’—*Do you think so, Andy?’ says he. ‘ Why, then, good b’ye!’ and 
I’m blessed if he didn’t rise up out o’ the water without hardiy a heffert, ounly he 
claps his thieving-hooks upon my shoulders in going aloft, and shoves me under. 
When I rose, and shook the spray clear o’ my daylights, he was gone; but he'd 
thrown a rope’s-eend over, and in less than no time! was in the middle of my 
shipmates. But fighting had made sad havec among ‘em. Some of my ouldest 
messmates laid bleeding on the deck, and the dead and dying everywhere met the 
eye. Mr. Shauginsea stood leaniug against the companion-hatch, his head droop- 
ing down, and his sword banging loosely in his hand; he was severely wounded, 
and seemed partly onsensible to what was going on: the poor little midshipman 
was lying at his feet. Muster Handsail was at the long gun, and by his side was 
a queer-looking genius pointing it ina new direction. ‘Ha, Andy!’ says he; and 
I knew it was my companion of the rudder-chains. ‘Here I am, you see, hard 
at it. Muster all hands, my boy, and get ready to jump inthe boats!’ I suppos- 
ed it was all right, seeing as he was alongside of the officer. ‘ Bear a-hand, Nip- 
per, my boy!’ says Muster Handsail; and ‘ Ay, ay, sir!’ says I,—for I know'd 
obedience to orders is best, let the devil himself be the spokesman. 
meant, your honours.” 

‘Well, Andy, and pray who waa the gentleman after all?’ inquired Mr. Paral 
lel. ‘* You've been working a long reckoning ; it is time we should know some- 
thing of the bearings and distance.” 

* All in good time, sir; allin good time,”’ returned Andy; “ please let me spin 
my yarn my own way, unless your honours are tired on’t.”’ 

“Oh no, Andy, heave a-head, my boy!” exclaimed Captain Hawser, in 
which he was joined by the rest; ‘‘we won't interrupt you; steer your own 
course.” 

‘* Thankee,—thankee, your honours!’’ said the veteran seaman, pulling out 
his ‘*’bacca”’-box, and replenishing his quid. ‘‘ Well, d’ye see, I mustered all 
hands; but, out of forty, we could only number five-and-twenty effective, with 
three or four not so badly wounded but they might ‘tend the schooner; so, arter 
firing the long gun, down jumps Muster Handsail and the stranger into the boats, 
and away we stretched out for the shore, as we approached, I saw looming inthe 
haze a large building like a barracks, and then I supposed we were going to storm 
it. The stranger took the pinnace, but Muster Handsail stuck by the cutter, and 
‘ Be ready to board in the smoke,’ says he.—‘ If J may be so bould as to ax, sir,’ 
says I, ‘ pray, who is the strange gentleman in the pinnacet’—* What, don’t you 
know him, Andy?’ say he ; ‘why, he’s the very devil!’—*‘ That just tallies with 
my idea on him, Muster Handsail,’ says I more nor ever confarmed that it was 
ould Davy.—* Howsomever,’ says I, ‘it’s no matter to me, sir, as long as you’re 
satisfied.’—‘ Hush, Andy!’ sayshe ‘Keep in his wake, and shove her nose in 
close to the pinnace as soon as she touches. By the powers, but there’s afew of 
’em waiting for us!’ and, sure enough, the landing place seemed to be crowded. 
‘Ready !’ shouted the stranger in the pinnace.—‘ All ready,’ says Muster Hand- 
sail. ‘Men, handle your arms.—Fire !’ the thing was done ina moment. The 
The Spaniards gave a straggling volley in return ; but, when the smoke had clear- 
ed away, we run on to the bauk, formed ia an instant, and tailed on for the build- 
ing; but there was noone to stop owr progress. The place was deserted, and so 
we soon set it in a blaze. 


No offence 


‘‘ Well, while this was going on, the stranger disappears ; but when the light 
began to flare up, he shows himself almost in the middle of it, shouting out for 
us to extinguish the flames, for he warn’t by when they set it on fire. But, Lord 
love you! he might just as well have tould us to clap an extinguisher on the sun 
as to put out the conflagration, the place being built of thin, dry wood, that hiss- 
ed, and cracked and burnt like fury. ‘ What can he be doing there?’ said Muster 
Handsail, ‘some devil’s trick or other..—‘ No doubt on it, sir,’ says I; ‘at all 
events he’s more in his nat'ral helement now than when he was floundering un- 
der the schooner’s counter, and be d— to him !’—‘ Andy !” says a voice whisper- 
ing elose to my ear, and sel! turns short round, and couldn’t see anyhody.— 
‘Andy!’ itcame again, ‘show yourself a man if you havea heart, and follow 
me !’'—‘ Rather, net, your reverence,’ says I, without turning my head, as I 
know’d him.—*‘ Plenty of rum,’ says he.—‘ Can't touch it,’ says I, paying out as 
big a lie as ever I towld —‘I shall score you one for that,’ says he, and then it 
struck me how useless it was to think to cheat ould Belzebub.—‘ Come, non- 
sense, Andy!’ says he, ‘I want to catch that wagabone thief, Blueblazes ; bring 
three hands with you, and I'll see you get the reward. Follow me, Andy !’— 
What's the use o’ being afeard?’ thinks I to myself. * Who knows but the ould 
chap may stand my friend upona pinch,’ and sol makes sail arter him.—‘ Where's 
the other hands?’ axes he; ‘but, never mind, walk silently, and keep close to 
me.’ So we goes round to the rear of the building, where the bush was pretty 
thick, and dived down right underground into a dark passage. ‘ Stay here, An- 
dy,’ says he, ‘and if anybody offers to come out, take him alive if youcan; and, 
if he shows fight, shoot him. And now,’ added he very solemnly, ‘ May God 
Almighty assist my search !'—‘ Then you arn't the devil?’ says I, quite glee- 
some to hear him pronounce the great Name, which none o’ them infarnal genius 
dare utter. ‘No, Andy,’ says he; ‘but I haven't time to talk to younow. Hal- 
loo! who goes there?’ and he dashed enwards, and | heard the footsteps of two 
persons running. Now the passage warn’t broader than just to admit one man 
abreast, so thinks I to myself [ may just as welt keep watch at the entrance, and 
then I shall see how the conflagaration gets on. So [ pokes my head out o’ the 
aarth, and gets my body half-way up, like a fel'ow creeping through lubber’s hole, 
and looks at the fire, which was blazing away merily, and [ sees mght in the mid- 
dle of it a sort of large square tower, that look’d some’ut like a chimbly, ounly 
It was so big; and presently two human beings issued from the very top of it, 
grappling with each other, and stroggling for the mastery. One on’emI soon 
diskivered to be my maty of the rudder-chains, and the other was dress’d in a 
Spaoish dress, very dirty and torn. It was an awfel spectacle, yeur honours, to 
see them, while the destructive helement was raging all around, and the flames 
snapping like coach-whips right in their very faces: I’m saying, it was 
an awful spectacle to see ‘em striving to take each other’s life. First one, 


twined together with a convulsive clutch that nothing but death could loosen, and 








each alternately obtained advantage. ‘Their faces were smeared with blood and 
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tin,’ thought I, ‘and yon he’s contending with must be the skipper of the schooner, 
who they say is one of Davy’s nat’ral childer. At all events Ill try whether he’s 
flesh and blood if I canbut get agood aim.’ So I claps the butt of my musket 
to my shoulder, steadies the barrel upon the aarth, and points the muzzle at the 
object. Two or three times I slightly pressed the trigger, as I thought I'd 
covered him; but the stranger bobbed in the way. and happily the trigger was a 
stiff "un. At last the stranger, by a shift of the hand as quick as lightning, 
seized Blueblazes by his shaggy hair, and bent his head back over the flames. It 
was a capital mark, with a strong clear light behind it; and, though the heads 
warn’t more nor six inches apart, I lets fly, and there was a loud screech that [ 
didn’t care about, but it was followed by a laugh—vbh, so horrible that it made my 
blood run cold! and then there was a hearty cheer from all hands’ other side of 
the building. ‘You've done some’ut Andy,’ saysI to myself. ‘Mayhap aimed 
at ould Nick, and hit the parson. Well, I did it for the best.’ So, when the 
smoke cleared away, I looked at the chimbly; but there was nobody there. 
Both on ’em was gone ; and, whilst I was a thinking about it, I heard two per- 
sons (for they were talking) coming along the passage. ‘Then I didn’t hit him 
at last !’ says I, and, dropping my musket, I cocks one of my pistols, and stretch- 
ed myself out on the long grass just by the hole, so as to command a good sight 
of it; and the next thing I hears the stranger's voice calling, ‘Andy! Andy! 
where are you, my boy!’ and out he comes. ‘It’s here I am,’ says I, rising up. 
‘ Where’s Blueblazes t’—‘ The villain!’ screeched he; ‘I’ve been revenged ; 
both his soul and his body are in the flames; and, could I tell who it was that 
fired shat shot, a hundred guineas should be his reward.’—‘ Hand it over, then,’ 
says I, ‘for it was sweet-lips there,’ pointing to my musket, ‘ that never seat a bal! 
ontrue. But, where did it bit him?’ says 1.—‘ Can this be true, Andy ?’ says he 

—‘ Nay, did you or any one else whatsomever ever know’d me to tell a lie ?’— 
‘ The reward shall be yours, Andy,’ says he —‘Gammon” thinks I, “you don't 
seem to be worth tuppence.’—‘Come forth, my love,’ says he, looking down the 
underground funnel; and I’m blessed if there warn’t a beautiful young creatur 
stretching vut her hands to him for a help up, and so he gives her a lift, and 
catches her in his arms; and, my eyes, but he sarved out the kisses in grand 
style! But she couldn't speak a word of English, being of foreign build ;—I 
think she was French.” 

“She was, Andy,” said Captain Hawser, “and as lovely a girl as ever led a 
poor devil into a scrape. She was a native of France, located at St. Domingo ; 
but I won’t heave a-head of your story, Andy—tell it your own way.” 

‘* Well, your honours, we bore up for t’other side of the building,’’ continued 
the narrator, ‘* and then the stranger says to Muster Handsail, says he, ‘ The lads 
have done wrong to fire the ouilding,—it will draw enemies from all parts ; 
though, if Killcrack sees it, and J make no doubt he does, we shall have more as- 
sistance from the frigate. Butcome, bear a hand, my boys; let’s man the boats, 
and see after Mr. Shauginsea and the schooner! This devil’s nest is destroyed, 
however, and the sooner we are off the better.’.—‘ Which boat will your lord- 
ship have?’ axed Muster Handsail, quite respectfully. And * Wheew !’ whistled 
I, ‘ here's a pretty kettle o’ fish I’ve made of it! but I’m blessed if I mayn’t log 
down my hundred guineas as safe enough, anyhow!’ And so I goes up close to 
him, and looks hard in his face as the blazing light fell broad upon it, and, though 
I hadn’t seen him since he was a midshipmen, I’m blowed if I didn't know him 
directly—it was Lord C—ford. ‘I shall go in the cutter with Andy,’ says he. 
And ‘God bless your lordship!’ says I, ‘to go for to think I should take you 
for—’ Never mind, Andy,’ says he; ‘ get your boat ready, my boy, and do your 
best for the lady..—* That I wull, my lord,’ says 1; ‘but ounly think—’ ‘ Bear 
a hand, Andy,’ says he; and then he turns to Muster Handsail, ‘Take the pin- 
nace, young gentleman, and shove off for the schooner.’ Weil, your honours, 
in a few minutes we wece all afloat again, and pulling up in shore; but the tude 
had changed, and so we stood bouldly off, and we found poor Muster Shauginsea 
stretched on the deck alongside of the youngster, and we got him into the pin- 
nace, and set the schooner on fire fore and aft; and I’m blessed if the burning 
didn’t drive out a couple o’ Spaniards that had stowed themselves down in the 
run, and we made prisoners on ’em. ‘Put one on ’em in the pinnace,’ says his 
lordship, ‘and, young gentleman, make him pilot youout. If he refuses, or 
plays you treacherously, shoot him like adog. Andy, clap the other im the cut- 
ter, and leave me alone to manage him.’ So he speaks to them in Spanish, and 
shows ‘em his pistols, and then they were handed into the boats, and their arms 
braced slap aback ; so, being all ready, and the flames climbing up the schooner’s 
masts and rigging, we gave three cheers, and shoved off. Now I'd picked up 
some spare duds o’ jackets on the deck of the craft, and made a nice comfortable 
seat for the lady, and his lordship passed his arm round her waist, and she laid her 
head on his shoulder, and they looked as happy astwo cherrybums. We'd the 
tide in our favour now, and in a very short time we danced out into the open 
sea, and there laid the frigate at anchor with her lights up; for the fog had 
quite cleared away, and the moon was stepping out of her hammock, and there 
was afine pleasant warm breeze. ‘Now stretch out, and beat the pinnace, my 
men, says his lordship, ‘so that the doctor may be roused out all ready for the 
wounded that’s in her. Give way, my !ads, with a will!’ And I’m blessed if 
we didn’t give way, and soon passed the pinnace, where we could hear the poor 
fellows groaning, and we warn't many minutes in getting alongside. Lord 
C ford run up the gang way, and presently he and the skipper came and 
looks over, and there was orders for the chair. But ‘ Never mind,’ says his lord- 
ship ; ‘Julia can get aboard without slings ;’ and so he comes down into the 
boat, and with both our helps she mounts the side-steps, and gets on deck like a 
rigger. Poor Muster Shauginsea was a long time in danger, and at last was in- 
valided home; but I’ve seen him since then, when he was first leftenant of a 
frigate that fitted out at Deptford; but he died shortly arter. The poor little 
midshipman was buried with military honours at Port Royal, and the dead sea- 
men (for we brought away both killed and wounded) were sewed up in their ham- 
mocks, and consigned to the deep. My eyes! but we'd plenty of grog that night, 
and no watch; aad] got my hundred guineas as snugas acockroach. There 
your honours, is a bit of a yarn; and now, mayhap, Captain Hawser will tail on 
to it, and tell you how his lordship came to be there.” 

“ With all the pleaswre in life,” said the captain cheerfully, “‘ provided that it 
is agreeable to all hands.” 

A ready assent was given. 

* But [ say, Nipper,’’ exclaimed Mr. Parallel, who in all cases was a sort of 
matter of-fact man, “1 say, you haven’t told us how his lordship went aloft from 
the rudder-chains to the taffrail.” 

‘No more I arn't,” returned Andy; ‘ but I can, sir, for I axed his lordship, 
and he said somebody threw it, or somehow or other a rope came over the starn 
—it was the eend of the boom-sheet ; and se whilst I was thinking of semevt 
else, and was rather bothered about Davy Jones, he grabs hould without my see- 
ing it, and souses me under, whilst he went up hand over hand, and when he was 
on deck he sends it down again for me.” 

“Very good, Andy,—very good,” rejoined the master; ‘and now, Captain 
Hawser, if you'll please to favour us, I'm all attention.” 
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FULL REPORT OF THE SECOND MEETING OF THE 


MUDFOG ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EVERYTHING. 
By “* Boz.” 

In October last, we did ourselves the immortal credit of recording, at an enor- 
mous expense, and by dint of exertions unparalleled in the history of periodical 
publication, the proceedings of the Mudfog Association fur the Advancement of 
Sversthing, which in that month held its first great half-yearly meeting, to the 
wonder and delight of the wholeempire. We announced at the conclusion of 
that extraordinary and most remarkable Report, that when the Second Meeting 
of the Society should take place, we should be found again at our post, renew- 
ing our gigantic and spirited endeavours, and once more making the world ring 
with the accuracy, authenticity, immeasurable superiority, and intense remarka- 
bility of our account of its proceedings. In redemption of this plecge, we cause d 
to be despatched per steam to Oldcastle, (at which place this second meeting of 
the Society was held on the 20th instant), the same superhumanly-endowed 
| gentleman who furnished the former report, and who,—gifted by nature with 
transcendent abilities, and furnished by us with a body of assistants scarcely 
inferior to himself,—has forwarded a series of letters, which for faithfulness of 
description, power of language, fervour of thought, happiness of expression, ard 
importance of subject-matter, have no equal in the epistolary literature of any age 
orcountry. We give this gentleman's correspondence in the order in which it 
reached our office. 

“ Black Boy and Stomach-ache, Oldeastie, Saturday noon 

«You will be happy to learn that I have at length arrived here in safety. The 
town is excessively crowded, and all the private lodgings and hotels are filled with 
savans of both sexes. The tremendous assemblage of intellect that one et- 
counters in every street is in the last degree overwhelming. 

‘« Notwithstanding the throng of people here, I have been fortunate enough 
to meet with very comfortable accommodation on very reasonable terms, having 
secured a sofain the first-floor passage at one guinea per night, which includes 
permission to take my meals in the bar on condition that I walk about the streets 
at all other times, to make room for other gentlemen similarly situated. I have 
been over the outhouses intended to be devoted to the reception of the various 
sections, both here and at the Boot-jack and Countenance, and am much delight- 
ed with the arrangements. Nothing can exeeed the fresh appearance of the 
saw-dust with which the floors are sprinkled. The forms are of unplaned 
deal, and the general effect, as you can well imagine, is extremely beautiful 

“Half past nine 
«© The number and rapidity of the arrivals are quite bewildering. Within the 
last ten minutesa stage-coach has driven up to the door filled inside anc out 
Drawiey, 
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Professor Muff, Mr. X. Misty, Mr. X. X. Misty, Mr. Purbliad, Professor 
Rummun, The Honourable and Reverend Mr. Long Eers, Professor Jobn Ketch, 
Sir William Joltered, Doctor Buffer, Mr. Smith (of London,) Mr. Brown (of 
Edinburgh), Sir Hookham Snivey, and Professor Pumpkinskull. The ten 
last-named gentlemen were wet through, and looked extremely intelligent.” 


“ Sunday, two o'clock, P.M. 

“The Honourable and Reverend Mr. Long Eers, accompanied by Sir Wil- 
liam Joltered waiked and drove this morning. They accomplished the former 
feat in boots, and the latter in a hired fly. This has naturally given rise to much 
discussion. 

“T have just learnt that an interview has taken place at the Boot-Jack and 
Countenance between Sowster, the active and intelligent beadle of this place, 
and Professor Pumpkinskull, who, as your readers are doubtless aware, is an influ- 
ential member of the council. [forbear to communicate any of the rumours 
to which this very extraordinary proceeding has given rise until I have seen 
Sowster, and endeavoured to ascertain the truth from him.” 


“ Half-past six. 

‘‘T engaged a donkey-chaise shortly after writing the above, and proceeded 
at a brisk trot in the direction of Sowster’s residence, passing through a beautiful 
expanse of country with red brick buildingson either side, and stopping in the 
market-place to observe the spot where Mz. Kwakley’s hat was blown off yester- 
day. Itis anuneven piece of paving, but has certainly no appearance which would 
lead one to suppose that any such event had recently occurred there. From this 
point I proceeded—passing the gas-works and tallow-melter’s—to a lane which 
had been pointed out to me as the beadle’s place of residence ; and before I had 
driven a dozen yards further, I had the good fortune to meet Sowster himself ad- 
vancing towards me. 

‘¢ Sowsteris a fat man, with a more enlarged developement of that peculiar 
conformation of countenance which is vulgarlv termed a double chin than I re- 
member to have everseen before. He has also a very red nose, which he at- 
tributes to a habit of early rising—so red, indeed, that but for this explanation I 
should have supposed itto proceed from occasional inebriety. He informed 
me that he did not feel himself at Ilberty to relate what had passed between 
himself and Professor Pumpkinskull, but had no objection te state that it was 
connected with a maiter of police regulation, and added with peculiar signiticance 
‘ Never wos sitch times!”’ 

‘** You will easily believe that this intelligence gave me considerable surprise, 
not wholly uninixed with anxiety, and that I lost no time in waiting on Pro. 
fessor Pumpkinskull, and stating the ebject of my visit. After a few moments’ 
reflection, the Professor, who, I am bound te say, behaved with the utmost 
politeness, openly avowed (I mark the passage in italics) that he had requested 
Sowster to attend on the Monday morning at the Boot-jack and Countenance, 
to keep off the boys; and that he had further desired that the under-beadle 
might be stationed, with the same object, at the Black Boy and Stomach-ache ! 

** Now, I leave this unconstitutional proceeding to your comments and the 
consideration of your readers. I have yet to learn that the beadle, without the 
precincts of a church, churchyard, or workhouse, aud acting otherwise than under 
the express orders of churchwardens and overseers in council assembled, to en- 
force the law against people who come upon the parish, and other offenders, has 
any lawful authority whatever over the rising youth of this country. I have yet 
to learn that a beadle can be called out by any civilian to exercise a domination 
and despotism over the boys of Britain. Ihave yet to learn that a beadle will be 
permitted by the commissioners of poor law regulation to wear out the soles and 
heels of his boots in illegal interference with the liberties of people not proved 
poor or otherwise criminal. I have yet to learn that the beadle has power to stop 
up the Queen’s highway at his will and pleasure, or that the whole width of the 
street is not free and open to any man, boy, or woman in existence, up to the very 
wallsof the house—ay, be they Black Boys and Stomach-aches, or Boot-jack 
and Countenances, I care not.” 

** Nine o'clock. 

‘‘T have procured a local artist to make a faithful sketch of the tyrant Sowster, 
which, as he has acquired this infamous celebrity, you willno doubt wish to have 
engraved for the purpese of presenting a copy with every copy of your next 
number. I enclose it. The under-beadle has consented to write his life, but it 
is to be strictly anonymous. 

* The accompanying likeness is of course from life, and complete in every re- 
spect Even if [had been totally ignorant of the man’s real character, and it 
had been placed before me without remark, I should have shuddered involuntarily. 
There is an intense malignity of expression in the features, and baleful ferocity 
of purpose in the ruffian’s eye, which appals and sickens. His whole air is 
rampant with cruelty, noris the stomach less characteristic of his demoniac pro- 
pensities. 
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“ Monday. 
“The great day has at length arrived. I have neither eyes, norears, nor 
pens, nor ink, nor paper, for anything but the wonderful proceedings that have 
astounded my sense. Let me collect my energies and proceed to the account.” 


SECTION A.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 

@RONT PARLOUR, BLACK BOY AND STOMACH-ACHE 
President—Sir William Joltered. Vice-Presidents—Mr. Muddlebranes and 
Mr. Drawwley. 

“Mr. X. X. Misty communicated some remarks on the disappearance of 
dancing bears from the streets of London, with observations on the exhibition of 
monkeys as comnected with barrel-organs. The writer had observed, with feel- 
ings of the u'most pain and regret, that some years ago asudden and unaccountable 
change in the public taste took place with reference to itinerant bears, who, being 
discountenanced by the populace, gradually fell off one by one from the street of 
the metropolis, until not one remained to create a taste for natural history in the 
breasts of the poor and uninstructed. One bear, indeed,—a brown and ragged 
animal,—had lingered about the haunts of former triumphs, with a worn and de- 
jected visage and feeble limbs, and had essayed to wield his quarter-staff for the 
amusement of the multitude ; but hunger, aud an utter want of ary due recom- 
pence fer his abilities, had at length driven him from the field, and it was only too 
probable that he had fallena sacrifice to the rising taste for grease. He regret- 
ted to add that a similar, and no less lamentable change, had taken place with 
reference to monkeys. These delightful animals bad formerly been almost as 
plentiful as the ergans on the tops of which they were accustomed to sit ; the pro- 
portion in the year 1829 (it appeared by the parliamentary return) being as one 
monkey to three organs. Owing, however, to an altered taste in musical instru- 
ments, and the substitution, ina great measure, of narrow boxes of music for 
Organs ,which left the monkeys nothing to sit upon, this source of public amuse- 
ment was wholly dried up. Considering it a matter of the deepest importance, 
in connection with national education, that the people should not lose such op- 
portunities ef making themselves acquainted with the manners and customs of 
two most interesting species of animals, the author submitted that some mea- 














sure should be immediately taken for the restoration of these pleasing and truly 
intellectual amusements. 

‘*The President inquired by what means the honourable member proposed to 
attain this most desirable end ¢ 

“The Author submitted that 1t could be most fully and satisfactorily accom- 
plished, if her Majesty’s government would cavse to be brought over to Eng- 
land, and maintained at the public expense, and for the public amusement, such a 
number of bears as would evable every quarter of the town to be visited—say at 
least by three bears a week. No difficulty whatever need be experienced in pro- 
viding a fitting place for the reception of these animals, as a commodious bear- 
garden could be erected in the immediate neighbourhood of both houses of 
parliament; obviously the most proper and eligible spot for such an establish- 
ment. 

‘* Professor Mull doubted very much whether any correct ideas of natural his- 
tory were propagated by the means to which the honourable member had so ably 
adverted. On the contrary, he believed that they had been the means of dif- 
fusing very incorrect and imperfect notions onthe subject. He spoke from per- 
sonal observation and personal experience, when he said that many children of 
great abilities had been induced to believe, from what they had observed in the 
streets, at and before the period to which the honourable geutleman had referred, 
that all monkeys were born in red coats and spangles, and that their hats and 
feathers also came by nature. He wished to know distinctly whether the honour- 
able gentleman attributed the want of encouragement the bears had met with to 
the decline of public taste in that respect, or to a want of ability on the part of 
the bears themselves? 

‘*Mr. X. X. Misty replied, that he could not bring himself to believe but that 
there must be a great deal of floating talent among the bears and monkeys gene- 
rally ; which, in the absence of any proper encouragement, was dispersed in other 
directions. 

‘* Professor Pumpkinskull wished to take that opportunity of calling the at- 
tention of the section to a most important and serious point. The author of the 
treatise just read had alluded to the prevalent taste for bears’-grease as a means 
of promoting the growth of hair, which undoubtedly was diffused to a very great 
and (as it appeared to him) very alarming extent. No gentleman attending that 
section could fail to be aware of the fact that the youth of the present age evin- 
ced, by their behaviour in the streets, and at all places of public resort, a consider- 
able lack of that gallantry and gentlemanly feeling, which, in more ignorant 
times, had been thought becoming. He wished to know whether it were possi- 
ble that a constant outward application of bears’-grease by the young gentlemen 
about town, had imperceptibly infused into those unhappy persons something of 
the nature and quality of the bear? He shuddered ashe threw out the remark ; 
but if this theory, or inquiry, should prove to be well founded, it would at once 
explain a great deal of unpleasant eccentricity of behaviour, which, without some 
such discovery, was wholly unaccountable. 

“The President highly complimented the learned gentleman on his most valua- 
ble suggestion, which produced the greatest effect upon the assembly ; and re- 
marked that only a week previous he had seen some young gentlemen at a thea 
tre eyeing a box of ladies with a fierce intensity, which nothing but the influence 
of some brutish appetite could possibly explain. It was dreadful to reflect that 
our youth were so rapidly verging into a generation of bears. 

‘‘After a scene of scientific enthusiasm it was resolved that this important 
question should be immediately submitted to the consideration of the council. 

“The president wished to know whether any gentleman could inform the sec- 
tion what had become of the dancing-dogs ?” 

‘*A Member replied, after some hesitation, that on the day after three glee- 
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the figure would utter divers groans mingled with entreaties for mercy : thus 
rendering the illusion complete and the enjoyment perfect. But the invention 
did not stop even here, for station-houses would be built, comtaining good beds for 
noblemen and gentlemen during the night, and in the morning they would repair 
to a commodious police office where a pantomimic investigation would take 
place before the automaton -Magistrates—quite equal to life—who would fine 
them in so many counters, with which they would be previously provided for the 
purpose. This office would be furnished with an inclined plane for the conve- 
nience of any nobleman or gentleman who might wish to bring in his horse as a 
witness, and the prisoners would be at perfect liberty, as they were now, to inter- 
ropt the complaimants as much as they pleased, and to make any remarks that 
they thought proper. The charge for these amusements would amount to very 
little more than they already cost, and the inventor submitted that the public 
would be much benefited and comforted by the proposed arrangement. 

* Professor Nogo wished to be informed what amount of antomaton police 
force it was proposed to raise in the first instance. 

‘** Mr. Coppernose replied, that it was proposed to begin with seven divisions 
of police of a score each, lettered from A to Ginclusive. It was proposed that 
not more than half this number shuuld be placed on active duty, and that the re- 
mainder should be kept on shelves in the police office ready to be called out at a 
moment's notice 

‘“* The President, awarding the utmost merit to the ingenious gentleman who 
had originated the idea, doubted whether the automaton police would quite an- 
swer the purpose. He feared that noblemen and gentlemen would perhaps re- 
quire the excitement of threshing living subjects. 

‘Mr. Coppernose submitted, that as the usual odds in such cases were ten 
noblemen or gentlemen to one Policeman or cab-driver, it could make very little 
difference in point of excitement whether the policeman or cab driver were a man 
ora block. ‘The great advantage would be, that a policeman’s limbs might be 
all knocked off, and yet he would be ina condition to do duty next day. He 
might even give his evidence next morning with his head in his hand, and give it 
equally well. 

‘** Professor Muff.—Will you allow me to ask you, sir, of what materials it is 
intended that the magistrates’ heads shall be composed? 

‘*Mr. Coppernose.-.-The magistrates will have wooden heads of course, and 
they will be made of the toughest and thickest materials that can possibly be 
obtained. 

‘“* Professor Muff.—I am quite satisfied. Thisisa great invention. 

“Professor Nogo.—I see but one objection to it. It appears to me that the 
magistrates ought to talk. 

‘‘Mr. Coppernose no sooner heard this suggestion than he touched a small 
spring in each of the two models of magistrates which were placed upon the 
table; one of the figures immediately began to exclaim with great volubility that 
he was sorry tosee gentlemen in sucha situation, and the other to expressa 
fear that the peliceman was intoxicated. 

‘« The section, as with one accord, declared with a shout of applause that the 
invention was complete ; and the President, much excited, retired with Mr. 
Coppernose to lay it before the council. On his return, 

“Mr. Tickle displayed his newly-invented spectacles, which enabled the wear- 
er to discern, in very bright colours, objects at a great distance, and iendered 
him wholly blind to those immediately before him. It was, he said, a most 
valuable and useful invention, based strictly upon the principle of the human 
ey®. 
“The President required some information upon this point. He had yet to 





singers had been committed to prison as crimina!s by a late most zealous police- 
magistrate of the metropolis, the dogs had abandoned their professional duties, 
and dispersed themselves in different quarters of the town to gain a livelihood by 
less dangerous means. He was given to understand that since that period 
they had supported themselves by lying in wait for and robbing blind men’s 
poodles. 

“Mr. Flummery exhibited a twig, claiming to be a veritable branch of that 
noble tree known to naturalists as the Shakspeare, which has taken root in every 
land and climate, and gathered under the shade of its broad green boughs the 
great family of mankind. The learned gentleman remarked, that the twig had 
been undoubtedly called by other names in its time; but that it had been pointed 
out to him by an old lady in Warwickshire, where the great tree had grown, as a 
shoot of the genius Shakspeare, by which name he begged to intreduce it to his 
countrymen. 

‘‘ The President wished to know what botanical definition the honourable gen- 
tleman could afford of the curiosity ? 

‘*Mr. Flummery expressed his opinion that it was a DECIDED PLANT.” 


SECTION B.—DISPLAY OF MODES AND MECHANICAL 
SCIENCE. 
LARGE ROOM, BUOT-JACK AND COUNTENANCE. 
President—Mr. Mallet Vict-PresideRis—Messrs Leaver and Scroa 

‘Mr. Crinkles exhibited a most beautiful and delicate machine, of little larger 
size than an ordinary s nuff-box, manufactured entirely by himself, and composed 
exclusively of steel; by the aid of which mere pockets could be picked in one 
hour than by the present slow and tedious process in four-and-twenty. The in- 
ventor remarked that it had beea put into active operation in Fleet Street, the 
Strand, and other thoroughfares, and had never been once known to fail. 

“After some slight delay, occasioned by the various members of the section 
buttoning their pockets, 

“The President narrowly inspected the invention, and declared that he had 
never seen a machine of more beautiful or exquisite construction. Would the 
inventor be good enough to inform the section whether he had taken any and what 
meats for bringing it into general operation ?”’ 

**Mr. Crinkles stated that, after encountering some preliminary difficulties, he 
had succeeded in putting himself in communication with Mr. Fogle Hunter, and 
other gentlemen connected with the swell mob, who had awarded the invention 
the very highest and most unqualified approbation. He regretted to say, how- 
ever, that these distinguished practitioners, in common with a gentleman of the 
name of Gimlet-eyed-Tommy, and other members of a secondary grade of the 
profession whom he was understood to represent, entertained an insuperable ob- 
jection to its being brought into general use, on the ground that it would have the 
inevitable effect of almost entirely superseding manual labour, and throwing a 
great number of highly-deserving persons out of employment. 

“The President hoped that no such fanciful objections would be allowed to 
stand in the way of such a great public improvement. 

**Mr. Crinkles hoped so too; but he feared that if the gentlemen of the swell 
mob persevered in their objection, nothing could be done. 

* Professor Grime suggested, that surely, in that case, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might be prevailed upon to take it up. 

‘“*Mr. Crinkles said, that if the objection were found to be insuperable he 
should apply to parliament, which he thought could not fail to recognise the 
utility of the invention. 

“ The President observed, that up to this time parliament had certainly got on 
very well witheut it; but, as they did their business on a very large scale, he had 
no doubt they would gladly adopt the improvement. His only fear was that the 
machine might be worn out by constant working. 

“Mr. Coppernose called the attention of the section to a proposition of great 
magnitude and interest, illustrated by a vast number of models, and stated with 
much clearness and perspicuity in a treatise entitled ‘* Practical Suggestions on 
the necessity of providing some harmless and wholesome relaxation for the young 
noblemen of England.’’ His proposition was, that a space of ground of not lees 
than ten miles in length and four in breadth, should be purchased by a new co.n- 
pany, to be incorporated by Act of Parliament, and inclosed by a brick wall of 
not less than twelve feet in height. He proposed that it should be laid out with 
highway roads, turnpikes, bridges, miniature villeges, and every object that could 
conduce to the comfort and glory of Four-in-hand Clubs, so that they might be 
fairly presumed to require ne drive beyond it. This delightful retreat would be 
fitted up with most commedious and extensive statles for the conve.ience of 
such of the nobility and gentry as had a taste for ostlering, and with houses of 
entertainment furnished in the most expensive and handsome style. It would be 
further provided with whole streets of door-knockers and bell-handles of extra 
size, 8© constructed that they eould be easily wrenched off at night, and regu- 
larly screwed again, by attendants provided for the purpose, every day. There 
would also be gas-lamps of real glass, which could be broken at comparatively 
small expense per dozen, and a broad and handsome foot-pavement for gentiemen 
to drive their cabriolets upon when they were humorously disposed—for the full 
enjoyment of which feat live pedestrians would be procured from the workhouse 
at a very small charge per head. The place being inclosed and carefully screened 
trom the intrusion of the public, there would be no objection to gentlemen lay- 
ing aside any article of their costume that was considered to interfere with a 
pleasant frolic, or indeed to their walking about without any costume at all In 
short, every facility of enjoyment would be afforded that the most gentlemanly 
person could possibly desire. But as even these advaatages would be incom- 
plete, unless there were some means provided ef enabling the nobility and gentry 
to display their prowess when they sallied forth after dinner, and as some incon- 
venience might be experienced in the event of their being reduced to the neces- 
sity of pummelling each ether, the inventor had turned his attention to the con 
struction of an entirely new police force, composed exclusively of autematon 
figures, which, with the assistance of the ingenious Signor Gagliardi, of Wind 
mill-Street in the Haymarket, he had succeeded in making with such nicety, that 
a policeman, cab-driver, or old woman, made upon the principle of the models 
exhibited, would walk about until knocked down like a real man; nay, more, if 
set upon and beaten by six or eight noblemen or gentlemen, after it was down, 





learn that the human eye was remarkable for the peculiarities of which the ho- 
nourable gentleman had spoken. 

‘Mr. Tickle was rather astonished to hear this, when the President could not 
fail to be aware that a large number of most excellent persons and great states- 
men could see, with the naked eye, most marvellous horrors on West India 
plantations, while they could discern nothing whatever in the interior of Man- 
chester cotton mills. Pe must know, too, with what quickness of perception 
most people could discover their neighbour’s faults, and how very blind they 
were totheir own. If the President differed from the great majority of men 
in this respect, his eye was a defective one, and it was to assist his vision that 
these glasses were made 

‘‘Mr. Blank exhibited a model of a fashionable annual, composed of copper- 
plates, gold leaf, and silk boards, and worked entirely by milk and water. 

“Mr. Prosee, after examining the machine, declared it to be so ingeniously 
composed, that he was wholly unable to discover how it went on at all. 

‘Mr. Blank.—Nobody can, and that is the beauty of it.” 


SECTION C.—ANATOMY AND MEDICINE. 
BAR-ROOM, BLACK BOY AND STOMACH-ACHE. 

President—Dr. Soemup. Vice-Presidents—Messrs. Pessell and Mortaw. 

«“ Dr. Grummidge stated to the seetion a most interesting case of monomania, 
and described the course of treatment he had pursued with perfect success. 
The patient weea married lady in the middle rank of life, who, having seen ano- 
ther lady at an evening party ina full suit of pearls, was suddenly seized with a 
desire to possess a similar equipment, although her husband’s finances were by no 
means equal to the necessary outlay. Finding her wish ungratified, she fell 
sick, and the symptoms soon became so alarming, that he (Dr. Grummidge) was 
called in. At this period the prominent tokens of the disorder were sullenness, 
a total indisposition to perform domestic duties, great peevishness, and extreme 
languor, except when pearls were mentioned, at which times the pulse quickened, 
the eyes grew brighter, the pupils dilated, and the patient, after various incoherent 
exclamations, burst into a passion of tears and exclaimed that nobody cared for 
her, and that she wished herself dead. Finding that the patient’s appetite was 
affected in the presence of company, he began by ordering a total abstinence 
from all stimulants, and forbidding any sustenance but weak gruel; he then 
took twenty ounces of blood, applied a blister under each ear, one upon the 
chest and another on the back ; having done which, and administered five grains 
of calomel, he left the patientto her repose. The next day she was somewhat 
low, but decidedly better, and all appearances of irritation were removed. The 
next day she improved still further, and on the next again. On the fourth there 
was some appearance of a return of the old symptoms, which no sooner developed 
themselves tham he administered another dose of calomel, and left strict orders 
that, unless a decidedly favourable change occurred within two hours, the pa- 
tient’s head should be immediately shaved to the very last curl. From that mo- 
ment she began to mend, and in less than four-and-twenty hours, was perfectly 
restored; she did not now betray the least emotion at the sight or mention of 
pearls or any other ornaments. She was cheerful and good-humoured, and a most 
beneficial change had been effected in her whole temperament and condition. 

“Mr. Pipkin (M.R,C.S.) read a short but most interesting communicatien in 
which he sought to prove the complete belief of Sir William Courtenay, other- 
wise Thom, recently shot at Canterbury, in the Homeepathic system. The sec- 
tion would bear in mind that one of the Homeepathic doctrines was, that in- 
finitessimal doses of any medicine which would occasion the disease under which 
the patient laboured, supposing him to be ina healthy state, would cure it. Now, 
it was a remarkable circumstance—proved in the evidence—that the deceased 
Thom employed a woman to follow him about all day with a pail of water, assur- 
ing her that one drop (a purely homeepathic remedy, the section would observe, ) 
placed upon his tongue, after death, would restore him. What was the obvious 
inference’ That Thom, who was marching and countermarching in osier beds, 
and other swampy places, was impressed with a presentiment that he should be 
drowned ; in which case, had his instructions been complied with, he could not 
fail to have been brought to life again instantly by his own prescription. As it 
was, if this woman, or any other person, had administered an infinitessimal dose 
of lead and gunpowder immediately after he fell, he would have recovered forth- 
with. But unhappily the woman concerned did not possess the power of reason- 
ing by analogy, or carrying out a principle, and thus the unfortunate gentleman 
had been sacrificed to the ignorance of the peasantry. 


SECTION D. STATISTICS. 
OUT-HOUSE, BLACK BOY AND STOMACH-ACHE. 

President—Mr. Slug. Vice-Presidents—Messrs. Noakes and Styles. 
‘‘Mr. Kwakley stated the result of some most ingenious statistical inquiries re- 
lative to the difference between the value of the qualification of several members 
of Parliament as published to the world, and its real nature and amount. After 
reminding the section that every member of Parliament for a town or borough 
was supposed to possess a clear freehold estate of three hundred pounds per an- 
num, the honourable gentleman excited great amusement and laughter by stating 
the exact amount of freehold property possessed by a column of legislators, in 
which he had included himself. It appeared from this teble that the amuunt of 
such income possessed by each was 0 pounds, @ shillings, and 0 pence, yielding 
an average of the same. (Great laughier.) It was pretty well known that there 
were accommodating gentlemen in the habit of furnishing new members with tem- 
porary qualifications, to the ownership of which they swore solemnly—of course, 
as a mere matterof form. He argued from these data that it was wholly un- 
necessary for members of Parliament to possess any property at all, especially as 
when they had none the public could get them so much cheaper. 


SUPPLEMENTARY SECTION, E. UMBUGOLOGY AND DITCH- 
WATERISICS. 
President—Mr. Grub. Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Dull and Dummy. 

“A paper was read by the secretary descriptive of a bay pony with one eye, 
which had been seen by the author standing in a butcher's cart at the corner of 
Newgate Market. The communication described the author of the paper as hav- 
jrg, in the prosecution of a mercantile pursuit, betaken himself one Saturday 
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‘ - A _.} | right hand side of the several circles flying from the south, while at the stations 
morning last summer from Somers Town to Cheapside ; in the course 5 - oe left-hand, or towards the east of the chart, they were all coming from the 
expedition he had beheld the extraordinary appearance above described. 4Ca wae north. Col. Reid went on to explain, that as his object was not to establish or 
ny had one distinct eye, and it had been pointed out to him by his frien h wer support any theory, but simply te arrange and record facts, he had only at pre- 
Blunderbore, of the Horse Marines, who assisted the author in a ” off) | Sent to give such a sketch of what had been done, as would turn the attention of 
whenever he winked this eye he whisked his tail, (possibly to drive t sl = ») | abler men than himeelf to this investigation, and to impress upon commercial 
but that he always wiuked and whisked at the same time. The er: c= =. wet men the importance of carefully preserving the logs of their merchant ships : 
spavined, and tottering ; and the author proposed to constitute nd Gonawe the practice was, he found, to return these logs to the brokers so soon as tbe ves- 
Fitfordogsmeataurious. 1t certainly did occur to him that there was no iahine sel returned to her port, and after the accounts were balanced, they were consi- 
record of a pony with one clearly-defined and distinct organ of vision, WIDKINg | 5 .red as of no further value- He published at length the details of his exami- 
and whisking at the same moment. , il ; d likewise of nation of this question. He had procured the actual log-books of ships, and had 
“Mr. Q. J. Snuffletofiie had heard of a pony sinking his eye, and 4 piney combined their information with what he could obtain on land, thus comparing 
a pony whisking his tail, but whether they were “wo ponies or the ne we 4 © | simultaneous observations over extended tracts. On the eighth chart he pointed 
could not undertake positively to say. At «!! events he was acquainte tan med out eight ships in several positions in the same storm, the tracks of several cross- 
authenticated instance of a simultanesus winking and whisking, and he really ing the path of the storm, and the wind, as reported by the ships, corroborated 
could not doubt the existence of such a marvellous pony in opposition to all those by the reports from land. The observations of ships possess this great advan- 
natural laws by which ponies were governed. Referring, however, to the mere tage for meteorvlogical research, that merchaut-ships’ log-books report the wea- 
question of his one organ of vision, might he suggest the possibility of this pony | ther every two hours, and ships of war have hourly observations always kept up. 
pie om literally half asleep at the time he was seen, and having closed only —After tracing a variety of storms in north latitudes, and being impressed 
ne eye: ‘ with the regularity with which they appear to pass to the North Pole, and al- 
“The President observed, that whether the pony was half asleep or fast asleep, ways phon in ‘the same ee dag deals: to the hands of a watch, 
there could be no doubt that the association was wide awake, and therefore that or from the east round by the north, west, south, and east—he was led to 
they had better get the business over and go to dinner. He had certainly never conclude, that, iu accordance with the order of nature, storms in south latitudes 
seen anything analogous to this pony; but he was not prepared to doubt its | ould be found to revolve in a contrary direction to that which they take in the 
existence, for he ha seen many queerer ponies in his time, though he did not northern hemisphere. He earnestly sought for facts, to ascertain if this were 
pretend to have seen any more remarkable donkeys than the other gentlemen really the case, and had obtained much information confirmatory of the truth of 
around him. a the conjecture, before he wae aware that Mr. Redfield had formed the same 
“ Professor John Ketch was then called upon to exhibit the skull of the late | conjecture, without, however, having traced any storms in south latitudes. The 
Mr. Greenacre, which he produced from a blue bag, remarking, on being invited general phenomena of these storms will be understood, if the storm, as a great 
to make any observations that occurred to him, ‘that he’d pound it as that ’ere whirlwind, be represented by a circle, whose centre is made to progress along a 
spectable section had never seed a more gamerer cove nor he vos curve, or part of acurve, which is, in most cases, of a form approaching the 
_‘‘A most animated discussions upon this interesting relic ensued ; and, some parabolic, the circles expanding as they advance from the point at which the storm 
difference of opinion arising respecting the real character of the deceased gen-| begins to be felt, the rotatory motion in the northern hemisphere being in the 
tleman, Mr. Blubb delivered a lecture upon the cranium before him, clearly | ¢o,trary direction to that in which the hands of a watch go round ; while, in the 
showing that Mr. Greenacre possessed the organ of destructiveness to a most un-| southern hemisphere, the rotation is in the same direction as that in which the 
usual extent, with a most remarkable developement of the organ of carveative- | hands of a watch revolve. He pointed out how his views were illustrated by the 
ness. Sir Hookham Snivey was proceeding to combat this opinion, when Pro- | disastrous storm of 1809, experienced by the East India fleet, under the convoy of 
fessor Ketch suddenly interrupted the proceedings by exclaiming, with great ex- | +16 Cydloden line-of-ba'tle ship, and the Terpsichore frigate, and four British men- 
citement of manner, ‘* Walker! of-war, which left the Cape of Good Hope about the same time, intending to cruise 
“The President begged to call the learned gentleman to order. ; about the Mauritius. Some of these vessels scudded and ran in the storm for 
‘Professor Ketch ‘ Order be blowed ! you've got the wrong 'un, I tell you. | jays; some, by lying to, got almost immediately out of it, while others, by taking 
It ain’t no ‘ed at all ; it’s a coker-not as_ my brother-in-law has been acarvin’ to} 4 wrong direction, went into the heart of it, foundered, and were never heard 
hornament his new baked ‘tatur-stall wots a-comin down here vile the ’sociation’s | of more : others, by sailing right across the calm space, met the same storm in 
in the town. Hand over, vill you ?” P ; different parts of its progress, and the wind blowing!in opposite directions, 
With theee words Professor Ketch hastily repossessed himself of the cocoa- | considered and spoke of it as two storms, which they encountered ; while others, 
nut, and drew forth the skull, in mistake for which he had exhibited it. A most | by cruising about within the bend of the curve, but, beyond the circle of the 
interesting conversation ensued ; but as there appeared some doubt ultimately | prea: whirl, escaped the storm altogether, which had been for days raging on all 
whether the skwll was Mr. Greenacre 8, or a hospital patient’s, or a pauper’s, OF | Sides of them. This led him to draw the very important practical conclusion as 
& man's, or a woman's, or a monkey’s, no particular result was attained. to how a ship should act when she encountered agale, so as to escape from it. 
I cannot,” says our talented correspondent in conclusion, “I close my ac- By watching the mode of veering of the wind, the portion of a storm into which 
count of these gigantic researches and sublime and noble triumphs, without re- | . ship is falling may be ascertained : if the ship be then so mancuvred as that 
Le a bon mot of Professor Woodensconce’s, which shows how the greatest | 16 wind shall veer aft instead of ahead, and the vessel is made to come up, 
, ~ may occasionally unbend, when truth can be presented to listening ears, | ingiead of being allowed to break off, she will run out of the storm altogether ; 
clothed in an attractive and playful form. I was standing by, when, after a week | bu if the contrary course be taken, either through chance or ignorance, she goes 
of feasting and feeding, that learned gentleman, accompanied by the whole body right into the whirl, and runs a great risk of being suddenly taken aback, but 
of wenserfal men, entered the hail yesterday, where a sumptuous dinner was | 14st assuredly will meet the opposite wind ir, passing out through the whirl. To 
prepared ; where the richest wines sparkled on the board, and fat bucke—pre- accomplish her object, he showed, by a diagram, that it was necessary the ship 
tered 5 nn e segs Rg forth their rage en | odours. ‘ Ah! said | should be laid on opposite tacks, on opposite sides of a storm, as may be under- 
wthes taints rey a ye is hands, — yw meet for Pog stood by drawing a number of concentric circles to represent the whirl of the 
a P oar sealing a? te Us togetier, and Leckons us onward; ths | hurricane, and then different lines across these, represent the course of ships 
is the spread of science, and 8 glorious spread it is! entering into, or going through the storm ; but, to attempt the full explanation | 
of even this, would extend much beyond our limits. 
EIGHTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION ‘ | 
OF THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


MONDAY, auGust 20. 
Ssction A—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
; President—Sir J. W. F. HerscneE., Bart. 
Vice Presidents—Mr. Francis Baily, Sin Davin BREwsTER, SIR W. Rowan HaMILTON, 
: K.H., Rev. Dr. RoBinson. | 
= Secretaries—Rev. Prof. CHEVALLIER, Major SaBINE, R.A., Prof. STEVELLY. } 
Committee—Prof. Bache, of Philadelphia, Prof. Forbes, Mr. W. S. Harris, Major Jervis, 
Capt. Edward Johnson, R.N., Rev. Prof. Lloyd, Prof. MacCullogh, Prof. Nicholl, Rev. | 
Prof. Peacock, Lieut.-Col. Reid, Capt. James Ross, R.N. Messrs. John Russell (Edin- \ 
burgh, H. F. Talbot, Rev. W. Turner, jun., Prof. Wheatstone, Rev. W. Whitley, 
Prof. Van Galen (Rotterdam). 

The President Sir John Herschel, on taking the chair, addressed the mem- 
bers, and observed, that he had been so long absent frum the meeting of the As- 
sociation, that he felt he must be to a great extent unacquainted with the forms 
and modes of proceeding of the Sections, as, in the infancy of the society, with 
which only he was personally acquainted, the meetings were, of course, not so 
numerously attended ; and experience must have taught them the propriety of 
changing some of those modes of proceeding, to which his memory would still 
lead him back. He would therefore at once throw himself on the considerate 
kindness of the members, lest any eombination of circumstances should arise, 
when his inexperience might require that indulgence. 


Che Albion. 














Col. Reid illustrated his views by reference to various circumstances connect- | 
ed with the great hurricane of 1780, and the position of the several ships of Sir | 
George Rodney’s squadron, as also those of the East India convoys in the hurri- | 
canes of 1808 and 1809. He pointed out the effects of these storms on the | 
barometer and sympiesometer, and the practical lessons to be derived from their 
indications. He highly eulogized the anemometers of Prof. Whewell and Mr. 

GALES AND HURRICANES. Follett Ossler (Atheneum, No 516,) and particularly dwelt upon the importance | 

Lieut.-Col. Reid, R.E., read “* A Report explaing the Progress made towards | of having the latter instrument placed at varions stations in the usual tracks 
developing the Law of Storms, and a Statement of what seems desirable should | of these great hurricanes, as a means of deciding several impor‘ant questions 
be further done to advance our knowledge of the subject. connected with them. He likewise pointed out the value of inducing the sever- 

Col. Reid commenced by stating that he had long been convinced that the | al maritime nations to establish registers at their light-houses, and mutually to | 
operations of the Deity in the workings of his providential care over his crea- | communicate their observations, from which would result a fund of most valua- 
tures, were governed by fixed laws, designed by incomprehensible wisdom, ar- | ble information, which would doubtless throw light on this, and other collateral 
ranged by supreme power, and tending to the most benevolent ends. That, how- | subjects. He pointed out the coincidences which existed between these revolv- 
ever irregular the tempest or the toruado might appear to the inobservant, yet | ing motions, and those which galvanism caused around the poles of magnets, 
our own day had seen some of these phenomena reduced to rule; and he doubt- | alluding to experiments, intended to be instituted by Mr. Clarke on an 84 lb. shot 
ed not soon to coavince the Section that we were on the eve of advancing | also, that where Major Sabine had fourd the magnetic intensity least, viz. at | 
some steps farther towards this most desirable end. He felt confident, indeed, | St. Helena, there were no violent storms; his line of least intensity appearing | 
that the laws of atmospheric changes were dependent on such fixed principles, | to be the true Pacific Ocean of the world. He showed that the phenomena of | 
that nothing was wanting but a more intimate acquaintance with the subject, to| waterspouts were exactly the reverse of those of hurricanes—alluded to their 
render man’s knowledge of these laws as perfect as that which he had attained in | electrical states, and explained the variable high winds of those latitudes by the 
any of the sciences now called strict. His attention had been first directed to | huddling together of the branches of many hurricanes as their whirls expanded ; 
the subject in 1831. He arrived, on military service, at Barbadoes, immediately | while at the same time, the meridians of the several plans became more closely | 
after the desolating hurricane of that year, which, in the short space of seven | compacted, as the planes approach the pole: and because the diameters of these 
hours, destroyed 1477 persons on that island alone. He had been for two years | circles, over which the whirl of the storm was spread often extended from 1000 
and a half daily employed as an engineer officer amidst the ruined buildings, and | to 1800 miles, observations made in the meteorological stations in the British 
was thus naturally led to the consideration of the phenomena of hurricanes. | isles, however valuable for other purposes, would not, by themselves, suffice for | 
The first explanation which to him seemed reasonable, he found iv a pam- | throwing light on this question. 
phlet by W. C. Redfield, of New York, extracted from the American Jour- Prof. Bach, of Philadelphia, stated that he rose from an impulse which, though | 
nal of Science, a work much less known in this country than its value and | present for the first time in the Section, the members would excuse him as an 
great merits deserved. The north-east storms on the coast of America had | American for obeying—namely, of gratification at the very handsome manner in | 
attracted the attention of Franklin. He had been prevented, by one of | which Col. Reid had brough forward the theory of his countryman, Mr. Redfield, | 
these storms, from observing an eclipse of the moon at Philadelphia, which | on hurricanes. Having added so much to the stock of authentic facts, which | 
he was soon after astonished to find had been seen at Boston, although | had been collected for the purpose of examining this theory, Col. Reid would 

that town lay to the north-east of Philadelphia. This was a circumstance | have been excusable, had he made Mr. Redfield’s name less prominent in the dis- | 
not to be lost on such an inquiring mind as Franklin's. he ascertained, | cussion; but, with the modesty which marked the true cultivator of science for | 
upon inquiry, that the same north-east storm had not reached Boston for | its own sake, Col, Reid had preferred to bring out prominently the labours of | 
some hours after it had blown at Philadelphia; and that, although the wind | Mr. Redfield. Having done this justice to one of his countrymen, Prof. Bache, | 
blew from the north-east, yet the progress of the entire storm was from the 


A } 
remarked that he was sure Col. Reid would follow it up by an examination of a | 

south-west. 

this investigation. 


| 
He died, however, before he had made any further progress in | rival theory of storms, by Mr. Espy, of Philadelphia. In this theory, the wind | 
Col. Capper, of the East India Company's service, after | was supposed to blow in all directions towards the centre of the storm, and a 
having studied meteorological subjects for twenty years, in the Madras territory, | large collection of observations had been brought by Mr. Espey to form this 


published a work, in 1801, upon winds and monsoons, giving brief statements of | point, especially those at his command from various quarters of the United 
their fatal effects, from Orme’s ‘ History of Hindustan.’ In this work he states | 


States, as Chairman of the Committee of Meteorology of the American Philo- 
his belief that hurricanes will be found to be great whirlwinds; and says, “ it | sophical Society and the Franklin Institute. This theory, Prof. Bache further 
would not perhaps be a matter of great difficulty to ascertain the situation of a | remarked, was entirely in accordance with observations which he had made upon 
ship in a whirlwind, by obeerving the strength and changes of the wird. If the | the track of a sterm, popularly called a tornado, which had passed over a portion 
changes are sudden, and the wind violent, in all probability the ship must be near | Of the state of New Jersey, in June 1835. He had surveyed, by compass, dif- 
the centre of the vortex of the whirlwind; whereas, if the wind blows a great 
























length of time from the same point, and the changes are gradual, it may reason- 
ably be supposed that the ship is near the extremity of it.” In this conjecture 
respecting the nature of hurricanes, Col. Reid conceived Col. Capper to be de- 
cidedly right, and the conclusion he drew from it has stood the test of close exa 
mination. Mr. Redfield, following up the observation of Franklin, and though 
probably unacquainted with the views or opinions of Capper, ascertained that 
while the northeast storms were blowing on the shores of America, the wind was 
with equal violenoe blowing a south-west storm in the Atlantic. Tracking 
Franklin’s storms from the southward, he found, throughout their course, that 
the wind on opposite sides of the shore over which the storm prevailed, blew in 
Opposite directions, and that, in fact, the entire storm was a progressive whirl- 
wind, and that all these whirlwinds revolved constantly in the same direction.— 
In one of the numbers of the American Journal of Science, (for 1831,) Col 
Reid found collected together many records of the same storms, and a chart, on 
a very small scale, showing the progress of one. Strongly impressed with the 
conviction that Mr. Redfieid’s views were correct, he determined to verify them 
by making charts on a large scale, and laying down on them the different reports 
of the directions of the wind at points given in the American Journal of Science ; 
and the more exactly this was done, the nearer was the approximation to the 
tracks of a progressive whirlwind. He then exhibited to the Section a volume 
containing eight charts on a large scale, of which the first and second chart con- 
tained the result of this part of the examination ; and he explained how the ar- 
ows showing the direction of the wind at the several stations were all on the 





ferent parts of the track, and found the objects thrown down by the storm di- 
rected, in certain points of the track, towards a centre on the line of the track. 
He had found no evidence of a whirlwind motion at the surface of the ground, 
such as Col. Reid supposed might produce a waterspout when passing over the 
sea. He concluded, by again calling the attention of the Section and ef Col. 
Reid to the papers of Mr. Espy, published in the American Philosophical Trans- 
actions, and in the journals of the Franklin Institute. 

_ Sir J. W. Herchel having resigned the chair to Mr. Baily, one of the vice-pre- 
sidents, addressed the Section, and hailed this communication of Colonel Reid as 
one of happy omen for the progress of science in this important branch ; and con- 
gratulated the meeting, that the subject had fallen into hands in which it was like- 
ly to receive so complete s sifting, and of those which had already made such pro- 
gress in its elucidation. He did not rise at present to add anything to the stock 
of information already given, but, as having received from Mr. Redfield his papers 
on this subject, he could not neglect the opportunity of publicly expressing his 
thanks, and of stating the great pleasure he had derived from their perusal. And 
here he found an aneodote of Franklin frequently pressed on his recollection. A 
blunt sea-faring person had demanded from Franklin, or in his presence, what had 
been done for the advantage or security of sailors by any landsman? At least, 
replied Franklin, you must admit that a landsman had discovered the most useful 
art of navigation It was not only at 3ea that the practical value of this spier- 
did discovery respecting hurricanes would develope itself in enabling the sailor to 
escape its violence, instead of running iguorantly into the very jaws of destruc- 


tion, by attempting to run away: but even on land it would suggest invaluable 





hints for the securing of life and property. One or two circumstances connected 
with Colonel Reid’s charts, particularly impressed him: the first was the curious 
parabolic shade of the curves denoting the progress of these storms, so well ca]. 
culated to give unfailing directions as to the nature and course of a storm, when 
accidentally encountered at sea; as the sailor had only to consider the parts of 
these curves in which he was placed, and the veering of the wind, and he had al. 
most placed before him a chart of the hurricane. He next threw out the sugges. 
tiou for Colonel Reid’s consideration, whether the Gulf Sfream would not per- 
haps give a clue to the direction of these curves, as so large a body of compara. 
tively warm water must mos? materially tend to heat the air above it, and thus oc- 
casion disturbances of atmospheric equilibrium. Colonel Reid had stated, that he 
had no theory: in this no doubt he was judicious as au observer; but as, in the 
present assembly, a theory, if it served no bstter purpose, helped memory, sug- 
gested views, and was even useful by affording matter for controversy, which 
might produce brilliant results, by the very collusion of intellect. In the seconq 
place, he remarked, that in the southern hemisphere the oscillations of the baro- 
meter, which were inan opposite direction to those of the northern, afforded a 
strong confirmation of the correctness of Colonel Reid’s views. These revoly- 
ing hurricanes reminded him, that on discharging a great gun unshotted, the mouth 
of which had been previously gr: ased, a beautiful riug of smoke is formed, which 
passes to a considerable distance with much permanence, but enlarging constant- 
ly in diemeter : upon attending closely to this, every part of the ring will be found 
to be in rapid revolving motion, thus exhibiting to the eye a hurricane in minia- 
ture, performing its evolutions. Asto Mr. Espy’s theory, though he considered 
it ingenious, yet he did not see how it was tenable against the indications of the 
barometer; for unqnestionably, if a large body of air were to set on every side 
inwards, towards a central ascending column, the necessary effect would be an in- 
crease of weight of the entire barometric column: but there was even stronger 
evidence against it, forif the air acquired anything of a gyratory motion on the 
principle of the conservation of the vis viva, the rapiditity of gyrations sheuld in- 
crease enormously as we approach the centre of the column; just es we see the 
opera dancers, in the pirouette, increase the rapidity of the evolution as they di- 
minish the circuit; and so we find in the indications of the facts detailed by Colo- 
nel Reid, regarding the hurricane, as the circles of its gyrations open and extend, 
the storm is progressing towards spending its fury and disappearing. Although 
it did not bear directly on the question now under discussion, yet he could not 
help saying, that there are circumstances connected with the spots on the sun, 
which forcibly impressed his mind with the idea of tornadoes in the solar atmos- 
phere, which, by scattering and opening out the luminous superficial matters, laid 
bare the opaque and dark mass beneath. It had at all times been a question with 
astronomers, how the spots were formed, supposing the luminous matter of the 
sun to be a merely superficial and uniformly spread stratum: but something like 
violent hurricanes being supposed to take place in the solar atmosphere, the diffi- 
culty was much diminished, if it did not entireiy disappear ; and in truth the ap- 
pearance of the spots within the last year or two, was such as farther to induce 
the suppositon of something in the solar atmosphere very like our trade-winds, for 
whereas, most usually, the spots have been scattered not very regularly over each 
hemisphere, they have latterly appeared more in lines following each other in 

succession, and having apparently an inclination towards the sun’s equator on 

each side. If decided indications of anything like trade-winds should, by this 

or other circumstances connected with the spots, be detected, the other couclv- 

sion would be much srengthened. 


Kutperial Parliament, 


House of Lords, August 16, 1838 
THE PROROGATION. 
Her Majesty in closing the Sessious read the following 
SPEECH : 
‘“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“The state of public business enables me to close this protracted and labori- 
ous session. 





‘“T have to lament that the civil war in Spain forms an exception to the genera! 
tranquillity. I continue to receive from all the foreign powers the strongest assur- 
ances of their desire to maintain with me the most amicable relations. 

“The disturbances and insurrections which had unfortunately broken out in 
Upper and Lower Canada, have been promptly suppressed, and! entertain a 
confident hope that firm and judicious measures will empower you to restore 
a constitutional form of government, which unhappy events have compelled you 
for a time to suspend. 

“«T rejoice at the progress which has been made in my colonial possessions to- 
wards the entire abolition of negro apprenticeship. 

‘I have observed with much satisfaction the attention which you have bestowed 
upon the amendment of the domestic institutions of the eountry. I trust that 


| the mitigation of the law of imprisonment for debt will prove at once favourable 
| to the liberty of my subjects, and safe for commercial credit ; and that the es- 


tablished church will derive increased strength and efficiency from the restriction 
of the granting of benefices in plurality. 

“Thave felt great pleasure in giving my assent to the Bill for the Relief of the 
Destitute Poor in Ireland. I cherish the expectation that its provisions have been 
so cautiously framed, and will be so prudently executed, that whilst they contribute 
to relieve distress, they will tend to preserve order, and to encourage habits of 
industry and exertion. 

‘“] trust likewise that the act which you have passed relating to the Com- 
position for Tithe in Ireland will increase the security of that property, and pro- 
mote internal peace. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“T cannot sufficiently thank you for your despatch and liberality in pro- 
viding for the expenses of my houshold and the maintenance of the honour and 
dignity of the crown. I offer you my warmest acknowledgments for the additions 
which you have made to the income of my beloved mother. 

““ [thank you for the supplies which you have voted for the ordinary public 
service, as well as for the readiness with which you have provided means to meet 


the extraordinary expenses rendered necessary by the stateof my Canadian pos- 
sessions. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
‘*The many useful measures which you have been able to consider, while 
the settlement of the civil list and the state of Canada demanded so much ot 


your attention, are a satisfactory proof of your zeal for thepublic good. You 


are su well acquainted with the duties which now devolve upon you in your respec - 
tive counties, that itis unnecessary toremind youof them. In the discharge of 


| them you may securely rely upon my firm support, and it only remains to express 


an humble hope that Divine P rovidence may watch over us all, and prosper our 


| united efforts for the welfare of our country.” 


The Lord Chancellor then, by her Majesty’s command, declared parliament to 
stand prorogued until Thursday, the 11th of October next. to be then here l.old- 


en; and her Majesty, after bowing to the assembled Lordsnad Commons, 
retired. 





Summary. 


King Leopold is expected to arrive at the Castle next week, on a visit to her 
Majesty and the Duchess of Kent....- Her Majesty and Court are expected to 
remain at WindsorCastle eight weeks longer, and then proceed to Brighton for a 
month.....His Majesty Louis Philippe has sent a beautiful secretaire of exqu 
site workmanship—as a souvenir and acknowledgment to her Majesty of her 
hospitality to his Royal Highness the Due de Nemours. . - - - The Duke of Sus- 
sex intends resigning the President's Chair of the Royal Society at the close ot 
the present year..... His Excellency the American Minister and Mrs. Stevenson 
left London on Wednesday for Scotland. . -.- Sir John Nicholl —This learned 
Judge, who for so many years presided over the Arches Court, the Prerogative 
Court, and subsequently over the Admiralty Court of England, expired on Sun- 
day morning, September Ist..... Sir William Maxwell of Monreith, Bart.— 
We regret to have to announce the death of this gallant veteran, who expired at 
his seat at Monreith on Wednesday week, in his sixtieth year. Sir William had 
been for some days previously in so helpless a condition as to leave no chance of 
his recovery. Sir William lost his leftarm in the ever memorable battle of 
Corunna..... General Onslow.—We regret to announce the death of Gen. Ons- 
low,whi¢h took place on Tuesday week, at Huntingdon. 

The steam-ship Royal William is advertised in Gore’s Advertiser, to sail on 
the 20th of September, and the Liverpool about the 20th of October for this 
port....The Leeds Times gives some farther particulars of the marvellous 
piece of good fortune that has befallen a stocking knitter of Nottingham, in 
coming into possession of a baronetcy and estates valued at two millions of dol- 
lars per annum, besides an accumulated fund of about ten millions. His name 
is John Leman—now Sir John—and he is 54 years old. He comes into the 
title and estates by remote descent, being the grandson of acousin to tl e late 

possessor.....The Earl of Derby has sustained a severe attack of paralysis 
The latest notice of his case was on the morning of the 7th, that he was much 
better than at any previous period since the attack. - -.- The King and Queen of 
Belgium arrived at Ramsgate on the 4th of September, and were received at 
the pier by the Dake of Wellington and a deputation from the inhabitants. - ... 
A Mr. Mirfin was killed in a duel by Captain Elliott, at Wimbledon, on the 
22nd of August. After a prolonged investigation the coroner's jury returned @ 
verdict of wilful murder against Captain Elliott and three others. The surviving 
parties had fled to France 





The King of France has sent a beautiful cadeau, a secretaire of exquisite 
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workmanship, as a souvenir to the Queen, intoken of gratitude for the kindnes® 


shown to his second son, the Duc de Nemours. The present reached the French transmitted to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, the Right Hon. Lord Glenelg, 
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That acopy of these resolutions, signed bythe Chairman, be immediatel 














Ireland then has gained two objects this Session—the Tythe and the Poor 





. ‘ os Law Bill, and which would be attended with beneficial results if agitation were 
smbassy on Thursday, and will form not the least attractive item in the long list | the Right Hon. Lord Jobn Russell, M.P., and the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 


of curiosities that already adorn Windsor Castle. From the numerous news- 
apors that fall under our notice, we observe her Majesty is so beset with presents | 
of all sorts and'sizes, that additional store-rooms will be wanted erelong, for | 


not still invogue. Mr. O'Connell no sooner sees the successful issue of @ 


Avexanper Gitvesrig, jun., Chairman. pr ome jee nes i ae dee he — a a 
angele . s ue t em 
The cultivation of the vine in France is said to give employment to 2,200 fa gues e people, tells y 


Bart., M.P. 


their suitable arrangement and depositation. Shawls, stockings, shoes, alike | ilies, comprising a population of 6,000,000, or nearly one-fifth of the popula- and deceived, and calls out lustily “ justice for Ireland.” This hasbeen the case 


novel and splendid, chemise without seams, and bonnets from America, not t0 | 
speak of many other articles, arrive so often that if her Majesty could wear all | 
the garments tendered, her milliner and mantua-maker might shut shop to-rmor- 


| tion of the entire kingdoin. 


on the present occasion, for the worthy agitator has already appeared in Dublin 
An Important Anticipation.—That her Majesty's marriage is decided upon, and demanded a “repeal of the Union.” To be sure—O’Connell is right, for 


1 ‘th t be adonbt. The Ministers have introduced a bill into Parlia- | how is the “ Rent” to be kept up to $50,000 per annum unless the poor de- 
row, to rusticate aloof from fashionable life, like a second Bessy Bell and ig | ene ace “* 4 


Gray. 


From what is already known, the present quarter's revenue is expected to therefore look forward, very shortly, for a Duke of Cornwall—an anticipation 
ro , 8 


exhibit an increase of from seven to eight hundred thousand pounds over the | 
corres ponding period of 1837. That the country is more prosperous than it was 
twelve monthe ago, canuot well be denied ; but still other causes have been ac- 
tively at work, more of a fortuitous tnan permanent character. Considerable 





have been paid to the Custom-House on Bonded Corn, aad if the 400,000 termined on marriage Prince George of Cambridge is the man.—Sunday | pretend to say. 
sums - n D ’ ’ " 


persons present in Londog during the Coronation, spent on an average £10 
each, the Treasury would make its own, in one form or other, of a circulation 
amounting to four millions sterling. But in giving to the adventitious its amplest | 
range, @ balance remains strongly indicative of commerce expanded and expand- | 
ing; and now that fine weather has banished the fear of dearth or scarcity, the 
Budget by the time Parliament meets for the dispatch of business, may cover, 
and ‘something more,” the temporary loan taken in the form of Exchequer 
Bills. 

Newspaper in Persia —We learn through Vienna thata journal, established 
on the lst of January, now appears twice a week at Teheran, the first publica- 
tion of the kind ever undertaken in Persia. It is lithographed on two pages of 
a large sheet of thick paper, the first and last page both blank. At the top of 
the two printe 1 pages are the arms of Persia, a lion rampant, bearing the sun on 
his head, resting one paw on a globe, and holding in the other adrawn sword, 
wirh the motto “ The lion of God is all-powerful.” One page is dedicated to 
the official news of Persia, but is rarely filled. ‘The other contains general,news, 
chiefly censisting of unimportant anecdotes. At the botton is inscribed— 
« Printed at Teheran in the house or califat, for the instruction of the world.” 

At asale of manuscripts at Vienna, a letter by Luther went for 300 florins ; 
a manuscript by Schiller for 60 florins; a letter by Erasmus, 25; a letter by 
Mozart, 25 ; a letter by J. J. Rousseau, 32; a letter by Frederick II, 11; aletter 
by Goethe, 9; an autograph signature of Napoleon, 15 florins. 

Lord Durham was about to return to Russia at the time he received, or to speak 
more correctly, was importuned to accept a different appointment; and a3 years 
may elapse before every thing is definitively settled in Canada, the Marquis Clanri- 
carde has just been, Gazetted as Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Court of St. Petersburg. The Marquis is still a young man, hav- 
ing been born in 1802. In the House of Lords he sits as Baron Somerhill, is 
Lord-Lieutenant of the County Galway, anda Captain of the Yeomen of the 
Guard. He married a daughter of the late George Canning, is a fair debater, 
and aman of general business talent. 

First English Steam Vessel.—The fol'owing notice appeared in the Oracle 
daily newspaper, December, 1789 :—‘* There has been lately laid before the 
Admiralty board a model of a ship, worked by steam, which is so constructed as 
to sail against wind and tide. This ingenuity is to be rewarded by a patent.” 

Mai’s cn Railways.—Monday morning, at seven o’clock, the Emerald, Bath 
and Bristol stage-coach, was remeved from the line of turnpike-road to Maiden- 
head from London, and conveyed from Paddington, filled with passengers and lug- 
gage, along the Great Western Railway to Maidenhead. In another fortnight 


two other of the Bath and Bristol stages will be conveyed to Maidenhead by the 
same conveyance. 





America —The annual exposé of the imports and exports into and from the 


ment to secure more efficiently the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, They luded people are kept up to the boiling point of agitation and discontent? Yet 
_ a we nL Weeiiitecndiclt her level esntious.  Fo8 with this selfish man,—with this firebrand, are her Majesty's ministers leageed, 
which must be very gratifying to her Majesty a . P > es 

susbtions fier thee rm signal note that @ matrimonial meesure hee been and by him alone retained in their ill-gotten offices. 

hatched ; the more especially as the bill has been introduced immediately after | The cause of the Spanish Carlists is again triumphant ; the troops of Carlos 


the departure of * the distinguished foreigners.” The Queen, it is said, is de- | have gained a splendid victory. What the subsequent events may be we cannot 





4 an een ee aan aidan Canada. —The accounts from the Lower Province represent the public mind 

ifty four surgeons of the Royal Navy have accepted the comm - : : f : ° 

ance p> Are by he Admiralty, fon will ‘ placed on the retired list accordingly. ne! oe ym in consequence of the ee in England 
There is some talk in “fashionable circles” of a legal investigation about to with regard to the Ear! of Durham. Many openly condemn the w ole transac- 

be mede respecting the right of succession toa dukedom. ‘The disputants are tion, and all ecom to regret its occurrence. In Montreal, it is proposed by the 

two brothers; and we presume that the Marquis of Blandford and Lord John | Herald and other journals, to call a public meeting in his behalf, asking his lord- 


Churchill are the parties alluded to. ship not to resign his high office. We doubt, however, if he will listen to these 


SPAIN. _ | solicitations, as he feels himself offended at what has taken place at home 
London, Sept. 6.—Contrary to the expectations of both frien!s and foes in 


mS : 4 Pate Sy generally, and with the cowardly way in which he was thrown over by Lord 
ong 5 perdi gk ws aoe ng at oh agen te eget af his Melbourne particularly. Atarecent interview with the gentlemen deputies from 
defeat, were published in the Madrid Gazette of the 37th ult. He says—‘‘! | the Lower Provinces,—sent for the purpose of framing the plan of a Federal 
ordered the attack upon Morelia by the breach. combined with an escalade at | Union,---his lordship gave vent to his feelings on this point very emphatically ; he 


three differeat points. A battalion for that service was drawn by lots from every | was indecd so much overcome as to be obliged to retire for a few minutes to ano- 
division. The assault upon the breach was entrusted to the grenadier battalion 


‘té , incial a a is ot oiee Gieetinen eustinniee nelle ther part of the room. He is determined on retracing his steps to England with- 
the royal provincial guards, the companies of the Santiago p ’ : ; c pe 

division 7 sihere. Siasented by the Saale uf the Queen and Regent. out delay, and will take his departure it is presumed about the 10th of October. 
The battalions of Cordova, Castille, and the Navarre volunteers, supported by It is supposed, we know not upon what authority, that his lordship will take the 
the Oporto chasseurs, were to attack the three points specified. On the signal | ronte of New-York, where undoubtedly much public attention would be paid 
being given, those troops advanced with a bravery worthy of a better fate. The him. 

ona pases a ae ve a bape bey OF ten — Should his lordship take his departure thus early, that loyal, excellent, and 
dootn of whoever entered it ; the enemy kept up a 3 : ‘ ; ; ye 

ous fire. Grapeshot and hand grenades iiasaneaiil upon theassailants. The long-tried officer, Sir John Colborne, will again be called on to administer the 
troops, in spite of their loss, and the death of their best officers; especially of government of the Province. If we are not misinformed, and we think we are 
young Alonzo, chief of the staff, maintained their positions. 1 hoped that the | ,ot, orders have been already sent to him for that purpose. 


three attacks by the other points would yield a useful diversion ; but the batta- The gentleman who arrived in the Medea, from Nova Scotia, as well as those 
lion of Cordova had been compelled by grapeshot to fall back. The second of 


Castille and N ia had theless, direc thele, éelase. anen from New-Brunswick, summoned to Quebec to meet the Earl of Durham on the 
astille and Navarre volunteers had, nevertheless, : t ‘ 

the wall, but crushed by the projectiles, they had retired. All Lope being Federal Union scheme, have returned to their Seepestees homes. We hope this 
frustrated on that side, nothing remained tobe done but to stop the bloodshed, | is the last we shall hear of this dangerous and mischievous project. The plan, 
and I ordered the retreat of the troops, who breathed but revenge against an | as set forth in the Colonial papers, is fraught with every evil, and under its ope- 


enemy unfortunately prostrated by nature aud a formidable artillery, _ | ration the allegiance of the North American Colonies would not be worth five 
In a second dispatch, dated the 2ist, Oraa states that he was continuing his 


> , 
march fretreat) to Alcaeix, with theartillery, the protection of which obstruct- years’ purchase. The Montreal arengyerger: cy and ny — 
ed his operations ; whilst the letters from the frontiers intimate that Oraa has have spoken out freely upon this subject ; and pees Ges time for the joya 

concealed the fact that he was obliged to sacrifice a considerable portion of his | part of the Colonial press generally to express its sentiments, and register its 
artillery, not being able, from the want of horses, to drag it off the ground. A | opinions against a measure so inexpedient and fatal. 

letter from a Christino quarter estimates the loss before Morella at ninety-one 


officers killed, and two thousand men hors de combat. One immediate con- British Association for the Advancement of Science.—This excellent institu- 
sequence of this victory of the Carlists is,that the peasantry of Arragon have 


' ; > full tion, from the proceedings of which we had great satisfaction in making copious 
saieceae ake ai me henge sg leaving the whole army of Cabrera at full) | sos last year, has recently held its annual meeting, at Newcastle upon 
” tikes Chohi’ Ane 17 i oa of Lgt. Drags.: Lt. T. P. Whalley to be Tyne. The nnomber of eminent scientific men, and of English nobility, laud- 








United States of America, as directed to be made out by Congress forthe year 
ending the 20th of September last, isa document of very considerable interest to 
our merchants and manufacturers, as it shows that notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties with which America az well as Great Britain has had for so long a period to 
contend, still a very large quantity of goldhas been received from England. 





Capt. by pur. v. Hankey, who rets.; Cor. K. M, Power to be Lt. by pur. v. ably desirous to promote the cause of useful science, has been unusually large 
Whalley; J. E. Madocks, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Power; Serg.-Maj. J. C. | at this meeting ; and the subjects brought before the several sections are on im- 


Williamson to be Quartermaster, v. T. Wright, who rets. upon h.-p.—4th Regt. | portant and interesting snbjects. We have room at present, however, but for 
Ft.: Lt. W. O'Kelly, from the 20th Regt. of Ft. to be Lt. v. Vivian, who excgs. ‘ati ¢ an edesiechle cane: en the Treaty of Winks end Hesicenes. 
—7th Ft.: 2d Lt. C. S. Cochrane, from the 60th Regt. of Ft. to be Lt. by pur. one Gpaneny oo Se pap y 

















We may extract a few of the leading items of imports into America, the greater | y, Snow, who rets.—10th Ft.: J. E. Penrose, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Elm- The arguments are chiefly derived from the observations of Mr. Redfield, an 


bulk of which was from British ports. It is stated that the value of Cotton 


paying anad valorem duty was a bout 9,000,000 dollars ; of Cotton Twist 


slie, who rets.—13th Ft.: W. F. Straubenzee, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Bart- | American investigator of such phenomena, who has sustained his hypothesis by 


manufactured goods imported in the last financial year into the United States | jey, app. to the 49th Regt. of Ft.—20th Pt.: Lt. J. C. W. Vivian, from the 4th | many laborious investigations, and has set on foot a theory which bids fair not 


404.000 dollars , of Woollens, including Cloths and Kerseymeres, Merinos, 


Regt. of Ft. tobe Lt. v. O'Kelly, who excgs.; Ens. H. W. Masterson, from 57th only to be established as sound philosophy, but likewise to be extensively useful 
Regt. of Ft. to be Ens. v. Raikes, who excgs.—2Ist Ft.: Capt. R. T. Hawley, 


Blankets, &c. 50,000,000 dollars ; of Hosiery 1,200,000 dollars; of Sewing | trom h.-p. of the 5th Regt. of Ft. to be Capt. v. J. Hutchinson, who excgs. ; to the mariner, when reduced to system and applied to practice. 


Silk 700,000 dollars; and a very large quantity of other goods, including 


those of iron, copper, &c. The total value of all the imports paying duties | Mundy, who rets.—2Ist Ft.: 2d Lt. W. Domville to be 1st Lt. by pur. v. Bun- 


was 140,000,000 dollars, of which 122,80,000 arrived in American, and 
18,812,000 dollars in foreign shipping. The value of the exports of American 
produce in the same period was also very great—of Cotton 63,240,000 dollars ; 
of tobacco 5,800,000 dottars ; of Fiour 2,900,000 dollars, &c. Tie total value of 
e cports of the produce of the United States in the past year is givenat 95,564,400 
dollars. Itis therefore apparent from these official returns that the balance of 


trade against the United States in favour of Great Britain and other countries 
was about 45 per cent. 


Death Warrants.—An unmeaning paragraph, stating her Majesty's unwilling- 
ness to sign death warran's, has gone the rounds of the previncial press, and 


Lt. H. W. Bunbury to be Capt. by pur. v. Hawley, who rets.; 2d Lt. by pur. v. As the details of the paper are before our readers, we need not here enter 


upon a discussion of them ; it is sufficient for us to say, that prima facie, they 
bury; J. Dawson, Gent. to be 2d Lt. by pur. v. Andrews; J. Watson, Gent. to] are entitled to serious regard, since we see that such men as Franklin and 
be 2d Lt. by pur. v. Domville.—26th Ft.: Lt. C. Vereker to be Capt. by pur. V. | Capper have entertained them as feasible, and have taken steps to demon- 
Guaret yay) horas hago hd pte ged eee ig agg oa Pam strate their laws. And, if well founded, what a stupendous march will have 
pur. v. Whitting, who rets.; Ens. B. Whit, from 96th Regt. of Ft. to be Lt. by | beem made in the cause of hamanity !—when the mariner, instead of passive 


pur. v. Beckham, who rets. Ens. D. M‘Gregor, from the 78th Regt. of Ft. to be | endurance on the one hand, or of blind attempts to get out of danger on the 
Adj. and Ens, v. Russell.—4ist Ft.: A. Sadlier, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. V. | other, shall be able to make experiments on his position, and take the wisest and 
Fordyce, app. to the 47th Regt. of Ft —46th Ft.: Capt. W. N. Custance, 


froc the 95th Regt. of Ft., to be Capt., v. Fisher, who exchs.—47th Ft.: Ens readiest means to secure his apparentiy devoted bark from the perils that sur- 
° ” -» Ve : 3 ° 








which has given rise to an erroneous opinion as to the mode in which the order is 
mide for the execution of criminals who are sentenced to death. From the pa- 
razraph alluded to it would appear that the Queen should affix her sign manual to 
a death warrant, as itis called. Such is not the fact. Tne laws of the country 
have not required of the sovereign so sad a duty. She signs pardons, but not 
death warrants. In rea'ity there is no such thing as a death warrant, in the sense 
in which it is, through a popular but erroneous idea, so called. The punishment 
of death is awarded to persons guilty of certain crimes, and no report is made to 
the Queen of persons capitally convicted at the assizes unless the judge shall 
think fit to do so, and then the order of the court in the sheriff's warrant to exe- 
cute. 

Steam-speed Legislation.—Lord Brougham, last evening, in the House of 
Lords, drew up an act of parliament, writing the same on his knee !—the house 
being in a state of “ darkness visible "—endorsed it, presented it, moved its first 
reading, gave notice of its second reading to-morrow, and further notice for the 
suspeision of the standing orders so as to enable its passing its remaiuing stages 
forthwith, in the shurt space of five minutes! The object of the bill is to amend 
that clause in the Imprisonment for Debt bill, which enacts that only 3s. shall 
be payable on advertising insolvents’ schedules in country newspapers, by increas 
ing the amount.—Morning Herald. 

The newly born son of the Marquess of Abercorn, is heir to an unincumbered 
rental of £90,000 a-year. 

As a curious illustration of the progress of civilization in the southern hemis- 
phere, we subjoin an advertisement from the Sydney Herald : —Governess want- 
ed at New Zenland— Wanted a governess by a respectable family, residing at the 
Bay of Islands, New Zealand, competent to teach English, French, music, draw- 
ing, anddancing. Satisfactory reference as to character and competency required. 
—Apply, &c. 

It is said that the Postage Committee, of which the indefatigable Mr. Wallace 
is chairman, has passed resolutions recommending, in conformity with Mr. Row 
land Hill's plan, a uniform rate of postage, payment in advance, stamped paper 
for let'ers; to begin with uniform rate of 2d for half an ounce, and one penny 
for every other half ounce. 

The value of Cape of Good Hope imports last year was £1,000,000, exports 
£368,000 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Peter Fraser, Esq. to be Sheriff of 
the Island of Van Dieman’s Land. 


Canada.—The following proceedings are important. It is also said that her 
Majesty has addressed a letter to the Earl of Durham requesting his Lordship to 
remain in Canada, and pursue his own syatem of Government. 


Office of the North American Colonial Association, 
11, Leadenhall-street, Aug. 14, 1838. 
Re a meeting of committee held this day, Alexander Gi)!espie, jun., Esq. in the 
chair, 

It was unanimously resolved, That it is within the knowledge of this com- 
mittee that very great dissatisfaction prevails amongst the loyal inhabitants of 
Upper and Lower Canada at the lenient treatment experienced by rebels and brig- 
ands, taken with arms in their hands, and by others notoriously implicated in the 
late insurrection in those provinces. 

That, without entering into the question of how far the Earl of Durham may 
have exceeded the powers granted to him by the Imperial Parliament; this com- 
mittee feel bound to state their conviction, and which coincides with that of 
their correspondents in Canada. that his excellency has been actuated in all his 
Proceedings by a sincere desire to promote the peace and permanent welfare of 
the Canadas. 

That this committee, therefore, cannot but regard the discussions which 
have lately been raised in Parliament as tending to destroy British power and in- 
fluence in the colony, by encouraging the disaffected, and disheartening the loyal ; 
and they and their constituents having much property in jeopardy in the Canadas, 
they owe it to themselves, and as loyal subjects they owe it to her Majesty the 
Queen, most solemnly to declare their serious apprehensions that these proceed- 
‘ngs are calculated to retard the pacification, if, indeed, they do not leadto the 
loss, of these valuable appendages of the British Crown. 


C.J. Longmore to be Lt., by pur., v. Woodhouse, who rets.; Ens. C. F. For- round her. ' “ 
dyce, from the 41st Regt. of Ft., to be Ens., v. Longmore —49th Ft: Ens. Our comic friend Boz, in that exquisite tone of humour for which he is so 


A. R. Shakespear to be Lt., by pur., v. A. Daniell, who rets. ; Ens. W. T. Bart- | remarkable, has drawn up his paraphrase of the proceedings, as supposed to be 
ley, from the 13th Regt. of Ft., tobe Ens., v. Shakespear.—57th Ft.: Ens F. carried on at Mudfog. With all his humour there is now and then a little biting 
T. Raikes, from the 20th Regt. of Ft., to be Eus., v. Mastersen, who exchs. 


—59th Ft: Gent. Cadet W. A. Gaussen, from the Rl. Mil. Cl, to be Ens., by | $27°88™, although it is admirably covered by the air of mock-gravity, with which 
pur., ¥. Stametio whens appointment non ent Gohan place.—60th Foot : J. Dou- | it isinvested. We have drawn somewhat largely upon our comic friend, and 
glas, Gent., to be Second Lieut., by pur., v. Cochrane promoted in the 7th Reg. | think it will be found an exeellent foil to the scientific character of the bona- 
Foot.—78th Foot: T. M. Carvick, Gent., to be Ensign, by pur., vice M‘Gre- | fide “ British Association.” 


| gor appointed to the 28th Regt. Foot.—91st Foot: Capt. J. Marshall, from the The Steam Ship Great Western left Bristol on the evening of the 8th 
half-pay Unatt., tobe Capt., v. W. M‘Inroy who exchanges —92d Foot: P. H. 


Patterson, Gent., to be Ensign, by pur., v. Viscount Drumlanrig, appointed to the inst , with 143 passengers, and although encountering head winds and most 
, ? ’ +9 Ve < . ’ 7 . . . 

2d Regiment of Life Guards.—94th Foot: Sergeant-Major T. Waite, to be violent gales, during the whole passage, she completed her voyage in 16 days, 
Quartermaster, vice J. Mackenzie, who ret. upon half-pay.—95th Foot: Capt. | arriving here early on the 24th inst. Perhaps there can be no greater recommen- 


W.C. Fisher, from the 46th Regt. of Foot, to be Capt., v. Custance, who exchs. | dation of the qualities of this vessel, than the consideration of the earnestness 
—96th Foot: F. Pierce, Gent., to be Ensign, by pur., v. White, promoted in | . i+, which passengers crowd to cross the Atlantic in her. Already upwards of 
the 28th Regt. of Foot.—Brevet: Capt. J. Marshall, of the 91st Regt. Foot, ered» s . yop ‘ 


to be Major in the Army.—Commissariat: To be Assistant-Commissarier-Ge- | °°° hundred berths are taken, for the outward voyage, and she is actually be- 
neral—Deputy Assistant-Commissary-General Gen. R. Lindsay; Deputy Assist- | 8poke in full for her moxt trip from Bristol. Steam Navigation may now be con- 
ant-Commissary-General, J. Verfenstein. sidered as fully established, and its convenience are every day more and more 
Married, on Tuesday, 25th “September, by the Rev. Geo. Montgomery West, A. M., | appreciated. 
Gates leas Wieioai ws gy = Wa. Bennett,({one of the proprietors of the The Royal William, steamer, sailed from Liverpool for New-York on the 20th 
* $s orks 0 rs. aria Uapewell. . . : 
= - - F — = of this month, and will sail on her return on the 18th Oet. She will be followed 
Twenty-five cents will be given at this office for No. 30, Vol. 6, of the Albion. . 7 ‘ 
- by the Liverpool on the 20th Oct., which will return on 12th Nov. Passage 160 
FOR SALE—A COMPLETE SET of the ALBION from its commencement in 1822, : 
bound. They are perfect, and in good order. Apply at 244 Pearl-st. ($22 2to2t-tf. Dollars. Consignees—A. Bell 4 Co., Jacob Harvey, Pine street. 
pete PR han ae 


anne te TARY WORK OP LANE, Se Seen Se OSS Se SOS eee — Lord Charles Wellesley, son of the Duke of Wellington, is still at the Astor 


EL EN LiBIroOWw 7 | House, but his Lordship, we believe, sets off on Monday for Canada to join his 
&\ lie .° 


regiment of 15th foot, of which he ie Lieut.-Colonel. His Lordship is it said, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1838. 


























from the simplicity and urbanity of his manners, bears a strong resemblance to 
—— —.. | his illustrious father. 
By the Great Western we are in possession of London papers to the 7th inst. A few complete copies of last years volume of the Aston are for sale at the 
Parliament was prorogued by the Queen in person on the 16th alt., when her subscription price $6,00. The last years volume is one of the best, if not the 
Majesty gave her assent to several bills. The deportment of the royal fair one | very best that has been issued since the first pnbiication of the paper in 1822. 
was most dignified, and she read her speech in a clear and impressive manner. At It contains among much other matter the early part of the Pickwick papers ; 
those passages which had particular reference to the prosperity of the nation, and the Phantom Ship, &c. Also the following engravings and illustrations. —The 
the happiness of her people, ber Majesty was very emphatic. New Parliament Houses, and ground plan of the same ; portrait of Ellen Tree, 
The Irish Tithe Bill has at last become a law, the royal assent having been | in the charaeter of Ion, with a short sketch of her life; Lord Lyndhurst, weod 
given to that instrumenton the 15th of August. Its main features consiat in re- | cut ; Beranger, the French poet, do. ; a view of the fatal discent of the Vaux- 
ducing the Tythes to 30 per cent, and making them a rent charge instead of | hall Balloon, a map of the Seat of War in Canada, &e. &e. 
individual collections. This will bea vast improvement, and infinitely prefera-| Subseribers to this paper are entitled to a copy of Mdlle. Celeste in the cha- 
ble tothe old mode. The appropriation clause has been entirely rejected, her | Teter of the Maid of Cashmere. It is a beautiful line engraving, and a good 
| Majesty’s Whig ministers agreeing! This is certainly a triumph for the Con- | likeness. 
| servatives, and proves, more than any other circumstance, that Lord John| The September number of the Knickerbocker bas appeared with more than ite 
| Russell and his colleagues were influenced by party and interested motives usual variety andexcellence. It contains about twenty articles besides literary 


} > ; 1 editorial notices. 
when they forced the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel from office in the _ oo Cue & Hart, of Philadelphia, have published a couple of vole, of 
| spring of 1835. It was upon this very appropriation clause that Sir Robert was | « Tales of the O'Hara Family.” These tales consists of ‘‘ Bit O’Writin,” 


| defeated, and compelled to resign. The Peel Bill was almost identical with that | which formerly appeared in several successive numbers of the Metropolitan Ma- 
now passed; but Lord John Russell moved “that unless the surplus Church | g@zine, * Half ry a —s Lord Lievtenant and his Double ;” “the 
"&c. &e. ont ° 
Revenues were given over for general purposes, no satisfactory settlement of Soldiers Bilst," Se. Se ee ee ee ee 


4 : : The same publishers have also given us Dr. Bells little treatise on Health 
| the Tythe Question could take place.” Sir Robert Peel opposed this resolution | ond Beauly. It is an explanation of the laws of Growth and Exercise ; through 


| on the ground that no part of the funds properly belonging to the church could | which a pleasing contour, Symmetry of Forms end gracefol carriage of the body 
| be appropriated to lay objects. On this point, as we have already said, Sir Ro- | are acquired, and the common deformities of the spine and chest prevented. 
| bert was defeated, and Lord John Russell and the Whigs again came in for the | Chis work should be in the hands of parents generally. 














- 





} a ——————— — = a : — 
express object of carrying their measure ; yet these same men new agree to a ‘PANISH LANGUAGE—ORAL SYSTEM.—Professor Rabadan is organizing his even- 
| °xP di : rrying “ae nae J . “6 Ss ing clasees for the season. Gentlemen disposed to join them will please to call at his 
| Bill divested of the appropriation principles, and one in all respects similar to | residence, No. 5 Reade St., corner of Centre St.—The ist Class will commence on Tues- 
Sir Robert Peel’s. This is the “ public principle ” of the men now, unhappily, in | dv the 2d of October, at 7 o’clock P.M, precisely, and continue every other day from 
° ’ , 


7 to8. 
office. D> Terms, in class, $10 for one corse of 30 lessons. 





(Sept. 29 3t. *] 
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MY HEART'S BEST TREASURE. 
The Poetry by Lavinia; the Music by Joseph Philip Knight. New York, Published at Millet’s Music Saloon, 375 Broadway. 


A Farewell Serenade. 


My heart’s best 
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could tell I have sought thee hall and bower, How _I have found thee earth's 








treasure 


bright flower! 


September 29, 













fare thee well! My life’s sole pleasure 


—— 
— He = ——S 
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ht thee 

















and bower. 





have hall 







































































thee well ! Fare thee well! 





have found thee  earth’s flower— 





Ds yi eo 


Oh! might I tell thee what I crave, 
Tis a sigh to my mem'ry, tears o’er 


my grave— 


ANACREON MADE EASY. : 
The dark earth drinks the heaven’s refreshing rain ; 








PANISH GUITAR & SINGING.—Mr. T. Bishop, professor of the Spanish Guitar | 
and Singing. Schools and families attended within ten miles of the city. 
A class for the French language, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, No. 2 





Trees drink the dew ; the ocean drinks the air ; Mercer street. ee ; —_{s15-3m*) 
The sun the ocean drinks ; the moon again ENNISON’S-PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale and 
i j , ight 4 retail. 
Drinks her soft radiance from the sun's bright glare A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W.H: Jennison, 
Since all things drink then,—earth, and trees, and sea, June 23-ly.* corner Varick and Chariton sts. 


And sun, and moon, are all on quaffing set, 
Why should you quarrel, my. good friends, with me, 
Because I love a pot of heavy wet? Butuer, Jun. 


EW DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—MISSES BROWN (recently from ! 
Edinburgh) intend to open a School for the instruction of Young Ladies, on Monday, | 
$d September, at No. 11 Varick street, corner of North Moore Street. The branches of | 
education, which will all be taught on the most approved modern principles, will consist of | 
English, Composition, History, Geography, Writing, Arithmetic, French, Italian, Music & 
Drawing. Also plain and fancy Needle-work. 
Reference is made te Rev. Dr. McElroy, and Rev. Dr. Knox, New York. 


THE HUMAN EYE. 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 
The Eye examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can detect the slightest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
ted (as usual) to the particular defect. Sep 1. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


Office of King’s College, Lot-Street, Toronto, Opposite the College Avenue. 
EPARATE Sealed Tenders, for the undermentioned Buildings of the intended Univer- 
versity of King’s College, Toronto, Upper Canada, will be received by the Bursar of 
the University, on or before the first day of November next, viz: 

No. 1. The South-East Building, containing the Students’ Apartments &c. 

No.2. The South side of the Quadrangle, containing the Chapel, Library, Museum, 
Lecture Rooms, &c. 

No. 3. The South-west Building, containing the Hall, (pro. tem.) Proctor’s Apartments 
Steward’s Rooms, &c. 

The Drawings, Specifications, &c. of the several Buildings, may be seen at the Office 
of Mr. Thos. Young, Architect, No 98, Newgate Street, between the hours of ten and four 
from the 20th of September to the Ist of November, 1838 

Each Contractor to provide two good and sufficient Sureties for the due performance 
of bis Contract or Contracts, and the envelope of each Contract to be numbered and di- 
rected as above deseribed. 

The Council reserve to themselves the right of deciding whether any of the Tenders 





REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 
THE FOLLOWING ANECDOTE OF THIS WITTY DIVINE 1S TOO GOOD TO BE LOST. 
At one of the Holland House Sunday dinner-parties many years ago, Crock- 
ford’s Club, then forming, was talked of ; and the noble hostess observed, that 
the female passion for diamonds was surely less ruinous than the rage for play 
among men; wpon which Sydney Smith wrote the following impromptu ser- 
monet most appropriately on a card : 
Thoughtless that “all that’s bnzhtest fades, 
Unmindtul of that knave of spades, 
The sexton and his subs : 
How foolishly we play our parts ! 
Our wives on diamonds set their hearts, 
We set our hearts on clubs. 











The Merchants’ Manual. By B. F. Foster.—The author of th.s very use- 
ful compendium has dedicated much of his time to the compilation of elemen- 
tary works for the use of young merchants and others engaged in commercial 

. ° *e A . 
pursuits. His labours have been eminently successful, inasmuch as he has con- 
stantly endeavoured to make the principles of his subjects clear, and, proceeding 
from thence, all else was consequently clear also. That he has done essential 
service to the mercantile community, we well believe, and mere especially to 
young men who have recently entered the trying arena of a commercial life ; but By order of the Council of the University of King’s College, bearing date this Fifth day 
" ~ . Ss Ss Se 22-4t. . SEP JELLS PgIstra 4 sar. 
we know not one among the many works which he has put forth on the subject, | 0& September, 1538. {Sept.22-4t.]_ JOSEPH WELLS, Registrar & Bursar 
that we feel a greater desire to praise and commend ; . PPER CANADA COLLEGE.—The College will open after the Summer Vacation on 
“ ° a s to public notice, than the L Thursday the 27th of September. The College Boarding House having been consid 
book before us. The subjects included in it, being numerous, are necessarily | erably enlarged, affords ample accommodation for at least seventy Boarders. 
' . . ‘ (Signed) CHAS, MATTHEWS, A.M. Acting Principa 
touched upon briefly. But all are clear and peispicuous, and they are capital) Toronto, Sept. 6, 1838. [Sept 22) 
starting points in search of farther detail. They includ igi a —— A aA 

; , ney Include accounts of the origin J. SYLVESTER, STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall 
and advantages of coramerce, considerations of its principles, descriptions of the | e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
different kinds of traders in money : | Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

; : adden commodity, remarks on credit, principles | Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
of fluctuations in prices, observations on insurances of all sorts, nature and ope- | business in its various branches. 
ration of exchanges, remarks on banks and the banking system, mercantile ac- | of which persons can draw at sight. ' 
counts, principles of book-keeping, mereantile correspondence, explanations of | _ 8. J. Sylvester respectfully begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad 

. | wayand 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
commercial terms and expressions, &c., &c. In short, it is a traders’ vade | prompt attentionif addressed | June9-tf.) S.J. SYLVESTER, New York. 
mecum, interspersed with reflections and occasional advice which mark the man STATE OF NEW YORK —o- ~ | 
of business as well as the earnest promoter of correct commercial principles. It Secretary's Orrice, Albany, July 16, 1838. | 

! 





unless they are satisfied of the competency of the person tendering to perform his un- 
dertaking in a workmanlike manner. 











{ 


Sir—I hereby give you notice that at the next general election of this state, to be held 


en the Sth, 6th, and 7th days of November next, a Governor and Lieutenant Governor are 


should be on every desk in counting-rooms, and on every mercantile young man's 
e ‘ ” | to be elected. 


shelf at home. It can teach him but little on any point, but that little will be 
good, and he will be stimulated thereby to further e 
We earnestly trust it will have a wide circulation. 


I hereby give you notice that a Senator isto be chosen in the First Senate District, 
in the place of Coe S. Downing, whose term of office will expire on the last day of De- 
cember next. JOHN A. DIX, Secretary of State. 

To the Sheriff of the city and county of New York. | 

—_—— : N.B. The inspector of election in the several wards in your city and county will give | 
CARD.—TO THE NOBILITY AND QUALITY OF THE CANADAS —Mr. Wm, | notice of the election of four representatives to Congress from the Third Congressional | 
Pease, (son-in-law of the late Thos. Elish, Esq., of London, organ builder) respect. | District.—They will also give notice of the election of Members of Assembly, and for | 
fully informs them he has an extensive musical establishment of Piano Fortes Manic | filling any vacancies in county offices which may exist. | 
&c., and that he is prepared to execute orders for the justly celebrated Grand Action * 

Piano Fortes, which are superior for tone and workmanship to any in the country The above is a true copy of the notifica’ ion received from the Secretary of State. 
struments have received first premiums several times at the j JACOB ACKER. 
city of New York, and he has the pleasure of announcing that Sheriff city and county of New York. 
first premium at the late fairheld September 15th, 1838, for th 

Piano Forte. 


nquiry and consideration.— 





his in- | 
different Fairs held in the | 
he has again received the | 
e best toned grand action Sheriff's Office, July 28, 1838. 


All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week until 
A very extensive assortment of Piano Fortes of New York and Boston manufacture, | Me election, and immediately after send their bills to the Sheriff's office. (Aug.18-tf.) 


for sale wholesale and retail at the lowest New York prices. Orders addressed to W SIT TS —- . -AT WReETERN” 
Pease, New York & Boston, Piano Forte warehouse, 333 Broadway, nee ) al - BRITISH STEAM SHIP “GREAT . WESTERN. 
1390 tons burthen, James Hoskin, R. N , Commander. 
] 
| 


Cariton House, will be duly attended to. (Sept.29-6t 
NEW YORK TO BRISTOL. 


OVERNESS WANTED.—In a private family in New York a Governess , ra of 

A lady who understands the A m2 routine of plain solid education, together with « | OP i ee sailing days of the above ship, for the remainder of the year, are fixed as 
competent knowledge of music and the French language, may hear of a comfortable sit- | mt 
uation, by applying (if by letter post paid) at the office of this Journal. Satisfactory tes- | 
tumonials wil! be required, particularly with regard to capacity for teaching. (Sept.13-tf} | 


From Bristol. 


From New York. 
2ist July. 


4 ) 16th August. 
8th September. 4th October. 
\ ANTED, to go to Canada—a person competent to give instruction in Music, and im | %th October. — 22d November. 
the French language—apply at No. 13 Pine street, up stairs—office No.12, between | Rates of passage, to Bristol, including provisions, wines, &c.—For berths in the main 
the hours of 10 and 12 A.M. Aus. 4.-tf.] rey or cuddy, thirty-five guineas, ($163,33): in other parts of the ship, thirty guineas, 
~<-8 ass )) ; steward’s fees £1,10, or $6,66 ; childre ler 12, a Srv s,half price ptte 
ARS. GIBSON. 18 Bond 7 a - —— - 2 40) ar »10, or $6,66 ; children under 12, and servants, half price. Letters 
M 0 pa ~ Monday the 34 of ‘Sept. re-open her Day and Boarding Sc ot) i | received on board, will be charged 25 cents per single sheet; larger letters in proportion. 


a A bag will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, and they will be de- 
V BS. LEWIs, pupil of Henry Herz, continues to give instructions on the Pianoforte, oh oes oo “. rol nt, in addition to the ship postage, as above, of the regular Eng- 
AVA Singing and thorough Bass, at her own residence, and likewise at that of her pupils. lish postage from Bristol to their port of departure from England to the Continent, which 
For terms, apply to Mrs. Lewis, 422 Houston street, corner of Crosby street port of departure should be designated on the letters. 
(Sept.22-tf.] 








The ship cam carry about 100 tons of goods, and persons wishing to import goods by this 
conveyance, and who have no established correspondents at Brist« ! - 
quisite facility provided on application to the subscriber 
forded to those shipping goods from this to Bristol, { 
| their place of destination. 

A Surgeon is permanently engaged in the sh p, and every 
fort and security of the passengers 
toFor passage by any of the trips rrom New York, or freight, apply personally, or by ime 
RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
{June 30) Agent of the Great Western Steam Ship Co. 


. . TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
ENRY VILLERS, M. D., DENTAL SURGEON, has removed to this city, from Al 
bany, to No. 85 Liberty street, (near Broadway,) New York. Where he performs 
every operation in the Dental Art. His charges are reduced one third from the usual de 
mand elsewhere ; and his operations gaaranteed equal, if not superior to any other old 
established practitioner in this city. j 
N. B. Tuition in Mechanical and Dental Surgery as usucl. FEES REDUCED 


{June 30-tf.) 


. will have every re- 
; and the like facility will be af- 
or their transmission from thence to 





provision made for the com- j 





| Toronto, 
} 
t 


Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds ! 




















But I must leave thee—fare thee well ! 
Would I might weave thee love’s fond spell ! 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April], August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following @rder, viz 





Ships. Masters Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Salling from Havre. 
York. | 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, jJan. 8, April 24, Ang. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, a “  24,)March!, “ 16 “ 


16, May 8, > 48, 
Duch. d’Orleans, |Richardson,| ‘* 24 “* 16, Sept. 8) “~ 6, Juy 1, “* 
Ville de Lyon, 6, * 1, 

8, 


C. Stoddard,|Feb. &, “ & - Be 
Francois Ist, 


1 
W.W.Pell,|} “ 16, June 8 “ Q4lApril 1)“ 16, 
8, “ 








Emerald, W.B.Orne,| “ 2, “ 16, Oct. 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De @rasse,|Weiderholdt|March 8, ‘“* 24, “ 16) * 16, * 8, Dec. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, | “ 16, July 8, ‘“* 24)Mze a a =. & 
Albany, J.Johnston,| “ 24, “ 16, Nov. 8, = OC. Gom. I, * &, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, (April 8, ‘* 24, Dec. 16) ‘“ 16, ‘* 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, D.Lines, | “* 16,Aqag. & “ SMijunel, * 1, * @ 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant acceammeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising al] that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses sc 
ually incurred C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every morth. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 





—$<—___, 


| ; 
7 ; ed each c ie which they » 82 y c¢ tually Nev ! 
are such as they will accept ; and they do not bind themselves to take the lowest Tender, ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 


and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 
fork. London, 
St. James, W UH. Seber, a 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 4 A a Se ee Re A Se A 
tladiator, T. Britton, | oe * BB 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Fed. 1, June i, Oct. 1; “ 1, * a4“ YW, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “Bh. * Be. ee Bi SiO a” «6, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “2, * 9. “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philade|phia, E. E. Morgan, |March], July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, * 1%, 
Samson, R. Sturges, , eo © Bee ~— “t. * GF, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,) “ 20, ‘* 20, ‘ 20,.May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, 1, Aes. 1, Dee. ly * Ta, = Be *. 0%, 


| H. Huttlesten, a r 

R. Griswold, “« 10, “ 10, eh a = * &, 

Westminster, G. Moore, em .* & “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feo. 7, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 

and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 

best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, foreach adult, 

which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 

be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Biils 

Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, er to 

GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, Londor 

GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpeal, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 18th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the tollowing order, viz: 
S} 





Lips. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool] 

Pennsylvania, |J.P. Smith, (July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25. April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, i; “* 13, “ 13, © 413,|Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, i“ “19 & Te; }. = e © A 
Rescius, | Colins, es, * 8 * B84: ¢% BH 2G * ee, 
Cambridge. I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,j “ 19, “ 19, “ 10, 
Independence, | E. Nye, -, *% ~*~ Fi? & * oe. * oe 
Virginian, |. Harris, “ 13, “ 13, © 18,1Oct. 1, Feb. 1. June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “ss, * “« 49.) * 7%, - * = 
Siddons, Britton, | «95 «& of « 95 | “ 13, “ 13, “ 18, 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. }, May 1,| “ 19, “* 19, © 19, 
Roscoe, J.C.Delano, | “ 7, “ 7 “ 7, oo “la, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “ 13, “ 13, ‘ 13,/Nov. 1 March1, July 
Europe, | A.C, Marshall, “ 19, “ 19, * 19, a. ae 7, 7, 
Sheridan, | Depeyster, (am «¢ ee er se ST lhUmh CUM - 
Columbus, | Cro yper, et. 1, Feb. 1, June l,} “ 19, “ 19, “ 
Geo. Washington) H. a “ 7 .. & o 2 ‘a “ * 





| 7, 7, 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege, “13, “ 13, “ 13, 
South America, | Barstow, i“? “fp * oS. 
Garrick, | N. B. Palmer, of, * SS | a = ee | 
England, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,} “ 19, “% 19, “ 19, 
These ships are al) of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 

tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpoo! is fixed at $140, 

and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Agents for ships Oxford, Nerth America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Pennsylvania. Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILIL & Co.. Rumford-st., Liverpeo! 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpoo! 





